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EDITORIAL COMMENT 











A GREAT CONVENTION 


Is is unfortunate that every teacher in 
Kentucky cannot be in attendance at our 
annual meetings. The 1931 convention 
held April 15, 16, 17, and 18 was the most 
worth-while program in our history. It 
is inspiring to all of us who teach to hear 
such men as Dr. Sockman and to get his 
philosophy. Will Durant always has a 
message for teacher and layman alike. 
The general meetings were unusually good 
and the sectional programs were superior. 


We grow in strength of programs and 
in scope of influence each year. President 
Gregory and the board of directors have 
made this year outstanding. They de- 
serve a cordial vote of thanks for the 
excellence of their work. 


ENROLLMENT IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


Some recent data concerning enrollment 
in the teachers colleges in the United 
States as a whole will be of interest to the 
readers of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Published elsewhere in this volume may 
be found the enrollment of teachers 
colleges for 1930 and 1931, as submitted 
by the Office of Education, Bureau of the 
Interior. A study of the data will. show 
that the enrollment in teachers colleges in 
Kentucky increased a total of 32.3 per cent 
in 1931 over 1930. Only one state in the 
Union showed a larger per cent of increase 
and that was Arizona, with an increase of 
38.6 per cent. In Kentucky, the increase 
in the enrollment of men students in 1931 
over the previous year was 45.8 per cent, 
while the enrollment of women students 
increased 25.5 per cent. What better sign 
of a professional awakening could we have 
at this time than this growth in attendance 
at the teachers colleges in the State? 


Our teachers are procuring the profes- 
sional training that they should have for 
positions in our public schools. It is only 


fair to these young men and young women 





who are giving themselves the additional 
professional training that they need that 
the State should raise its certification 
requirements to the place where they will 
be able to procure and hold positions after 
they have given themselves the desired 
training. 


REDUCTION OF TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


During the month of April news has been 
coming from some of the counties in 
central Kentucky to the effect that county 
boards of education are reducing teachers’ 
salaries as an economic move. One county, 
it was stated, reduced the salaries of its 
teachers ten per cent, and the salaries of 
other county officers five per cent. In 
other counties teachers’ salaries had been 
cut without any reduction at all having 
been made in other county officials’ 
salaries. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
does not believe that this is a time when 
teachers’ salaries should be reduced. 
Teachers’ salaries in Kentucky have never 
been comparable to salaries paid in other 
occupations. The teacher must invest 
heavily in his education before he can 
procure a license to serve in the public 
schools of the State. There are no quali- 
fications prescribed for other public officials, 
and frequently the qualifications presented 
are altogether too low. Kentucky has 
never paid her teachers what they are 
worth. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
fully appreciates the economic situation that 
isfacing theState. It recognizes thedifficult 
position of the farmers due to the prolonged 
drought and the prices paid for farmers’ 
produce. It recognizes further that alto- 
gether too large a per cent of the taxes of 
Kentucky are derived from a_ general 
property tax. The business. men and 
farmers in Kentucky are having a difficult 
time to meet their obligations. The 
teachers have never been paid _ salaries 
sufficiently large to enable them to live and 
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grow in keeping with the demands of the 
profession. The Kentucky Education 
Association sincerely regrets to see any 
county reducing the salaries of its teachers, 
and it earnestly hopes that the teachers of 
Kentucky will not be called upon to pay 
the price of the drought and the depression. 


SHALL KENTUCKY HAVE A 
NEW CONSTITUTION? 


It is probable that there are literally 
thousands of voters in Kentucky who do 
not know that we shall vote in November, 
1931, on the calling of a constitutional 
convention. Honorable Harry V. 
McChesney has written an article that will 
be found in this issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL on “‘Some Reasons Why 
Kentucky Should Call a Constitutional 
Convention.”” Read Mr. McChesney’s 
article, and make up your mind as to how 
vou will vote on this question. 


If you believe that Kentucky should 
call a constitutional convention, it is your 
obligation to inform all of the voters in 
vour community, giving them the reasons 
why you believe they should vote for this 
call. If in your opinion it is unwise to call 
a convention at this time you have the 
same obligation to inform the people in 
your community. It is the hope of the 
officers of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion that every teacher in Kentucky will 
inform himself on this problem and that he 
will make it his business to disseminate the 
information in the community where he 
will teach this fall. If all the sixteen 
thousand teachers in Kentucky performed 
their duty in this matter, the voters of the 
State would go to the polls next fall with 
more adequate information on this subject. 


The Editor of the KENTucKy SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is strongly in favor of a constitu- 
tional convention. The instrument under 
which we are now working in Kentucky is 





outworn. It was written for a stage in our 
progress that has been outgrown. The 
members of the Kentucky Education 


Association have for a number of years 
been interested in a new constitution for a 
new Kentucky. You can help in pro- 
curing this by informing yourself on this 
question and by giving this information 
to the children in your school and to the 
voters in your community. 


You have an 


obligation which, if performed well, may 
aid us materially in our growth in Kentucky. 


ROSS W. ROHN 

Mr. Ross W. Rohn, who for the past 
several years has been principal of the 
Owensboro Junior High School, has resigned 
to accept a position as special assistant in 
Junior High School No. 47, Baltimore, 
Maryland. He will begin his new work 
September 1, 1931. 

Mr. Rohn came to Kentucky to become 
principal of the Owensboro Junior High 
School in September, 1923. In the eight 
years that he has been in the State he has 
built for Kentucky one of the outstanding 
junior high schools in the whole South. 
Dr. George D. Strayer, on a recent visit 
to Owensboro, in commenting upon Mr. 
Rohn’s work said that he knew of no better 
junior high school program in this country 
anywhere than that under the direction of 
Mr. Rohn and Mr. Foust in Owensboro. 

Kentucky is sorry to lose him, and the 
Kentucky Education Association wishes 
him the same fine measure of success in his 
new position in Baltimore. 





KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION MEMBERSHIP FOR 
1930-1931 


We are very much gratified to announce 
that the total enrollment in the Kentucky 
Education Association for the year 1930-— 
1931 to date is 12,541. This exceeds the 
enrollment for the year 1929-1930 by 
434 members. The Secretary desires to 
express for the President, our Board of 
Directors, and himself appreciation for the 
splendid co-operation on the part of the 
majority of our county and city superin- 
tendents of the State, without which it 
would have been impossible to have secured 
this excellent record. 

It is to be regretted, however, that 
several county superintendents have failed 
to indicate any interest in our member- 
ship campaign. As a result of this their 
counties have practically no enrollment 
in the State Association. The apparent 
indifference of these superintendents be- 
comes the more regrettable by reason of 
the fact that their counties have partici- 
pated in the distribution of the ‘‘Equaliza- 
tion Fund,” the appropriation of which 
was sponsored by the Association. 
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MINUTES, BUSINESS SESSION, 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
APRIL 16-18, 1931. 


The General Assembly was called to 
order for business session by President 
Gregory at 11:30 A. M., Thursday, the 
16th. 

In accord with provision of Constitution 
for amendments, the secretary of the 
Association gave notice that he would move 
to amend Article VIII, Section 2, by 
striking out the word ‘‘Kindergarten”’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof, ‘‘Nursery-Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education,” before the 
close of Convention. 


Report of Nominating Committee was 
received. It placed in nomination 
the following persons: 


President—J. WW. Bradner, Superintend- 
ent City Schools, Middlesboro. 

First Vice-President—J. W. Snyder, 
Superintendent Daviess County Schools, 
Owensboro. 

Second Vice-President—L. C. Caldwell, 
Superintendent Boyd County Schools, 
Catlettsburg. 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. W. C. Ray, 
Superintendent City Schools, Shelbyville. 

Board of Directors—Dr. H. L. Donovan, 
President Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond; Fred Shultz, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sturgis. 

Notwithstanding the nominations were 
equivalent to election for the vacancies 
named, the Chairman ruled that, according 
to the Constitution of the Association, the 
Secretary would be required to have ballots 
printed and ballot boxes in place for a 
secret ballot of members on Friday, April 
17th. Tellers were appointed to canvass 
and certify results of election. 


BusINEss SESSION CONTINUED 

The Assembly was called to order by the 
President for its final business session at 
10:20 A. M., April 18, 1930. 

According to notice given on Thursday 
morning of the 16th, it was moved that the 
Department of Kindergarten be changed 
to Department of Nursery-Kindergarten- 
Primary Education. On second it was so 


ordered, after hearing a written request 
from the members of the Kindergarten 
Department that such change be made in 


order to “enlarge the interest, influence and 
strength of the department and to harmon- 
ize with present-day educational convic- 
tions.”’ 

The Secretary read to the Assembly a 
written statement of Mr. M. C. Ford, 
President of the Department of Vocational 
Education, advising that his department 
unanimously recommended the inclusion 
of Rehabilitation as a section subject to 
provisions of the Constitution and By-laws 
of the Department of Vocational Education 
and respectfully requested that the General 
Assembly of the Kentucky Education 
Association concur in such recommenda- 
tion. On motion and second it was so 
ordered. 

The President and Board of Directors 
of the K. E. A. were authorized to appoint 
delegates to represent the Association at 
the N. E. A. meeting to be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 28—July 3. 


The following committee reports were 
presented and adopted: 


Reading Circle Board—J. W. Ireland, 
Chairman. 

Auditing Committee—P. H. Hopkins, 
Chairman. 

Publicity Committee—L. C. Caldwell, 
Chairman. 


Research Committee—A. B. Crawford, 
Chairman. 

Legislative Committee—J. W. Bradner, 
Chairman. 

Resolutions Committee—H. L. Donovan, 
Chairman. 

The following resolution was adopted 
as a recommendation of the Research Com- 
mittee: 


“The most important problem, however, 
is a question of a plan for the federation 
of affiliated units. Practically all of the 
leading associations in the United States 
have worked out such a plan. This Asso- 
ciation cannot afford to further ignore the 
question of affiliation. Therefore, the com- 
mittee recommends that the Board of Di- 
rectors be authorized to appoint commit- 
tees and toconsult presidents and secretaries 
of the district educational organizations 
and others for the purpose of working out 
the conditions necessary to put into opera- 
tion a plan of affiliation, according to the 
suggestion contained in Article XI of the 
Constitution of the Kentucky Education 
Association.” 
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On official report of the tellers, all 
persons placed in nomination by the nomi- 
nating committee were declared elected. 
President Gregory requested all new officers 
to come to the platform, and they were 
each presented to the assembly. All 
indicated interest in the organization and 
pledged faithful service for the continued 
success of the Association. 

The retiring president expressed ap- 
preciation for the splendid co-operation 
of the members during the year and gave 
assurance of his desire to render any 
service that might assist the new officers 
and the Association. The Sixtieth Annual 
Convention of the Kentucky Education 
Association was declared officially ad- 
journed. 

R. E. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Secretary. 





OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


J. W. Bradner, our new president, has 
been engaged in public school work in 
Kentucky for thirty-three years. He has 
had a long, useful, and happy experience in 
education in the State. From 1898 to 
1908 he was principal of the Ashland High 
School. In 1908 he became city superin- 
tendent of schools in Maysville where he 
remained until 1913 when he returned to 
Ashland to assume the direction of educa- 
tion there. He went to Middlesboro in 
1922, and has been superintendent there 
since that date. 


Mr. Bradner holds a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Indiana University and a 
Master of Arts from Columbia University. 
He has done graduate work at the Univer- 
sities of Indiana and Chicago. 

Kentucky teachers and administrative 
oficers have always recognized his worth 
and have often honored him. He has been 
president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the Kentucky Education 
Association, president of the Division of 
City Superintendents of the Department 
of Superintendence, a director of the 





Kentucky Education Association, a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Committee of the 
Association, president of the Upper Cum- 
berland Education Association, and a 
member of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Superintendent Bradner is one of Ken- 
tucky’s interesting and wide-awake citi- 
zens. He is always active in worthy 














J. W. BRADNER 


civic affairs. He has aided in the promo- 
tion. of the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, having served as a director since its 
organization and also as its president. He 
has been president of the Middlesboro 
Kiwanis Club, and is now its secretary. 
His activities include work with the Red 
Cross, the State Sunday School Association, 
and many other civic and religious organi- 
zations. 

Few men in Kentucky have a wider 
personal and professional acquaintance 
and no man in our educational ranks has a 
more loyal group of friends. ‘‘Jim’’ Bradner 
(as he is known to his intimate friends), 
has been a builder for the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association during his entire thirty- 
three years of membership. We shall all 
enjoy helping him to make his year as 
president outstanding in the building of a 
greater educational program for Kentucky. 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COM- 
MITTEE KENTUCKY EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 
1931 


Your committee on resolutions wishes 
to submit the following report: 


1. We view with alarm the tendency 
on the part of some communities of the 
State to pay their debts at the expense of 
the education of the children. Shall the 
children be made to bear our financial 
losses as a result of the depression and 
drought? To shorten the length of the 
school term and reduce the salary of the 
teacher will curtail the educational oppor- 
tunities of the children at a time when we 
must look to the common school for the 
training in skill and in character to enable 
us to rise above present conditions. We 
would remind the public that the school 
year has always been too short and the 
teacher’s salary too low. 


We appeal to every intelligent citizen 
of the State to stop and think before 
lending his support to any program which 
will, in any wise, limit the educational 
opportunities of the youth of Kentucky. 


2. We call the attention of the citizen- 
ship of Kentucky to certain abuses, some 
of which are degrading, and all of which are 
impairing the efficiency of the public schools 
of the Commonwealth. It is commonly 
asserted that schools are being sold in 
Kentucky. The local sub-district trustees 
have, in many instances, degraded their 
office by trafficking in schools. 


There is also another form of abuse much 
more widespread than the sale of schools 
which is practiced openly and apparently 
without shame. Nepotism is probably 
more prevalent today than it has been in 
the entire history of the public school 
system. Many of the local sub-district 
trustees are securing their election that 
they may place in charge of the school a 
son or daughter, a niece or nephew, or 
some other relative. This practice is 
having a baneful influence on the schools. 


We call upon the people to instruct 
their representatives in the next General 
Assembly to amend an otherwise model 
county school law by eliminating the use- 
less office of sub-district trustee altogether 


and placing the control of the schools in the 
hands of the county board of education 
and county superintendent. 


3. Much is being said today regarding 
an over-supply of teachers. It is true that 
there are about 24,000 licensed teachers in 
the State and about 16,000 teaching 
positions. But a licensed teacher is not 
always a prepared teacher. Our certifica- 
tion laws are among the most lax in the 
country. We have low standard of admis- 
sion to teaching. In many cases, those 
with the lowest legal qualifications are 
crowding out the best prepared teachers. 
The educational opportunities of the chil- 
dren are certain to suffer as a result of this 
practice. We call upon the next General 
Assembly to raise the requirements for 
certification. We recommend that no 
beginning teacher be certificated on less 
than thirty-two semester hours of college 
work, and after 1934, the requirement be 
made sixty-four semester hours. 


4. We see where a more economical 
administration of the county high school 
could be brought about and a saving of 
thousands of dollars for the State effected 
by the elimination of some of the small 
high schools. Many of these small high 
schools are limiting the educational oppor- 
tunities of the county. Studies of unit 
costs that many of the smaller schools are 
now operating at an expense which should 
be prohibitive. 


5. We believe that the State should 
furnish a minimum educational opportunity 
for every child in the Commonwealth. 
It is our judgment that the principle of 
equalization by special appropriations for 
communities that have many children to 
educate and with but little wealth to 
support schools, is sound. We believe 
that the present provisions for the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities should 
be extended. All of the children of the 
Commonwealth are entitled to a fair 
chance to receive an education regardless 
of their geographical location. Such a 
policy is merely the recognition of sound 
principles of government which look 


toward the adequate preparation of its 
children for citizenship. 
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6. We recommend the efforts of the 
State Department of Education in the 
progress which it has made in advancing 
the cause of education in the Common- 
wealth, and the manner in which it has 
administered the Equalization Fund. We 
pledge our support to Superintendent W. C. 
Bell and his professional staff in carrying 
on the program which the department has 
fostered with a view of improving the 
educational opportunities of the children 
of Kentucky. 


7. We re-affirm our former declaration 
that we believe Kentucky is in need of a 
new Constitution. We pledge our support 
in every possible way to the proposed 
constitutional convention which will be 
submitted to the voters of the State in 
November, 1931. 


8. We endorse the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment permitting cities of the 
first five classes to vote bonds not to 
exceed four per cent of their assessed 
valuation. We call upon members of the 
Kentucky Education Association every- 
where to aid in getting out the vote in 
November 1931, for a measure which 
affects not only these cities but, indirectly, 
all of the people of the State. 


9. Weendorse the efforts of the Legisla- 
tive Committee to secure a recodification 
of the school laws of the Commonwealth. 
We recognize that it is highly desirable to 
have this done for the purpose of efficient 
administration of the schools of the State. 


10. The recently accelerated growth 
of the Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association and the participation of more 
than three hundred of its girls’ basketball 
teams in inter-school games played under 
boys’ rules is a matter of grave concern to 
this Association. Many investigations 
concerning the effect of this type of athletic 
activity on the physical welfare and general 
health of high school girls reveal that 
definite and harmful results often follow 
this strenuous exercise. We, therefore, 
urge that the secondary schools of Ken- 
tucky discontinue this injurious practice at 
once and substitute therefore some type 
of athletics more suitable for adolescent 
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girls. We also urge the Kentucky High 
School Athletic Association permanently 
to abolish girls basketball played under 
boys rules at its next annual meeting. 


11. We heartily endorse the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection which recognizes the rights of 
the child as the first rights of citizenship. 
We urge that the Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association present a program 
by which the school forces of Kentucky 
may know more about this Conference 
and that they formulate plans by which 
its purposes may be achieved as rapidly 
as possible in Kentucky. 


12. We thank the city of Louisville for 
its hospitality ; the press for its co-operation 
and the publicity which it has given our 
meeting; and the hotels for the courtesies 
and the generous way in which they have 
provided rooms and other conveniences 
which have added comfort and pleasure 
to our stay in Louisville. 


13. We desire to express our apprecia- 
tion to the president, executive secretary, 
departmental officers, standing committees 
and all other officials of the Association 
for the splendid program which was 
prepared for this meeting, and the excellent 
manner in which it has been administered. 

Respectively submitted, 
H. L. Donovan, Chairman, 
GLENN KENDALL, 
CHARLES HENRY, 
HENRY H. HILt, 
ANNA L. BERTRAM, 
Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

1931 


The Legislative Committee has had three 
meetings since October, 1930, all well 
attended, with 100 per cent attendance the 
last meeting, March 13th. On this date 
the committee had a joint meeting with 
the directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association. At this meeting it was 
agreed that there was need of improvement 
in many laws now on the statutes, but that 
our efforts should be confined to but few 
during the present year. Our recom- 
mendations are made after careful consid- 
eration of the desires of the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Department of Superinten- 
dence, and also guided by the action taken 
by the Kentucky Education Association 
at-its annual meeting, April, 1930. 


We recommend that this Association 
bear in mind the importance of the two 
constitutional amendments to be voted on 
this fall: 


1. The call for a constitutional con- 
vention. 


2. The amendment which permits 
cities to vote bonds to the amount of 4 per 
cent of the taxable wealth instead of 2 per 
cert which is now the legal limit. 


We recommend that laws be enacted 
covering the following five points: 


1. A law to strengthen the county 
school administration law by giving the 
county superintendents of schools, with 
the approval of the County Board of 
Education, full authority in the adminis- 
tration of the school laws of the county. 


2. A law re-codifying and clarifying 
the school laws now on the statute books, 
without fundamental changes therein. 


3. <A law providing for a higher mini- 
mum standard of qualifications for all 
elementary and high school teachers, said 
law to be drawn after a careful study of the 
whole problem of teacher training and 
certification. 


4. That provision be made for the 
gradual introduction of free textbooks 
purchased by the State of Kentucky, pro- 
vided that the statutes now creating our 
State school funds remain unchanged for 
this purpose and, further provided that our 
present school funds be kept intact. 


5. A law creating an appointive State 
Board of Education of seven or nine, not 
more than two of whom shall be appointed 
in any one year, said Board to be charged 
with the powers and duties properly 
belonging to the State Board of Education. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. W. BRADNER, Chairman, 

ANNA BERTRAM, 

J. W. SNYDER, 

O. J. JONEs, 

HARPER GATTON, 

P. H. Hopkins, 

L. R. GREGORY, 
Legislative Committee. 


REPORT OF READING 
CIRCLE BOARD 


In compliance with a resolution passed © 


on June 14, 1930, at a joint meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association and the Reading 
Circle Board,.the Committee recommends 

1. That the President of the Kentucky 
Education Association shall appoint a 
Reading Circle Committee, composed of 
two members, who shall act for a period of 
one year, and who shall adopt Reading 
Circle books for the ensuing year. 

2. That the Reading Circle Committee 
shall adopt books on or before August Ist 
of each year, and that a list of the books 
so adopted shall be immediately submitted 
to the secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

3. That the secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association shall become the 
permanent distributor of Reading Circle 
Books, and that he be authorized to give 
such publicity to the Reading Circle Work 
as he deems wise and necessary. 

J. W. IRELAND, Chairman, 

H. A. Bass, Secretary, 

R. E. Witirams, Secretary K. E. A., 
L. R. Grecory, President K. E. A. 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors and Members of 
the Kentucky Education Association: 


Your auditing committee met in the office 
of the Association, Friday April 17, 1931, 
at 11:30 P. M., and made a careful exami- 
nation of the Association's affairs. Asa 
result of this investigation the committee 
desires to make the following report: 


The system of records is in the opinion 
of the committee an excellent one. The 
names of all subscribers to the JOURNAL 
are kept in duplicate. The publisher is 
supplied with one list; the other is kept as 
a record in the office of the Association. 


The committee finds the handling of all 
financial records adequate for the purpose. 
The records appear neat and accurate, and 
show in detail all cash receipts and disburse- 
ments. A tentative budget is set up 
annually and adherred to rather closely. 
Each year the secretary’s office is well 
arranged and a business-like atmosphere 
prevails. The committee desires to com- 
mend Mr. Williams and his assistant for the 
excellent way in which the affairs of the 
Association are conducted. It believes 
that the business of the Association is 
heartily, and conscientiously administered. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. H. Horkins, Chairman, 
H. C. BURNETTE, 
MARGUERITE D, FOWLER. 


PRICELESS TREASURE OF BOYHOOD 


The priceless treasure of boyhood is his 
endless enthusiasm, his store of high ideal- 
ism and his fragrant hopes. His is the 
plastic period when indelible impressions 
must be made if we are to continue a 
successful democracy. We assure our- 
selves that the cure of illiteracy and the 
fundamentals of education is the three R’s 
—readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic. To this 
we must add one more R and that is 
responsibility—responsibility to the com- 
munity—if we are not to have illiteracy 
in government. The conviction that every 
person in the Republic owes a service to the 
Republic; that the Republic rests solely 
upon the willingness of every one in it to 
bear his part of the duties and obligations 
of citizenship is as important as the ability 
to read and write—that is the only patriot- 
ism of peace.—Herbert Hoover. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL* 


By J. B. HoLttoway, 


Professor of Education, University of 
Kentucky 


DEFINITION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
It would be fruitless to enter into adiscussion 
of ‘Improvement of Instruction,”’ unless we 
have a common understanding of a few 
fundamental considerations. One of these 
is a clear conception of what constitutes a 
secondary school. When one says, “High 
School,” or ‘Secondary School,’’ one 
usually thinks of Grades IX, X, XI, and 
XII, or in these latter days one sometimes 
thinks of grades VI to XII inclusive;i.e., 
our conception of the ‘‘High School”’ 
is tied up with our idea of ‘“‘time spent,” 
“grades passed,”’ or ‘‘marks received,”’ or 
what not. Let us ask ourselves this 
question: ‘‘What is the outstanding and 
controlling characteristic of teaching which 
is not found and cannot be applied earlier 
than the secondary school and which is not 
found or ought not to be found later than 
the secondary school?” Such a _ charac- 
teristic ‘‘can, we think, be found in the 
school procedure in which the pupil is 
capable of study but is incapable of syste- 
matic intellectual growth, except under the 
constant tutorial presence of the teacher.’” 
Such a region marks out the secondary 
school, at least, in so far as teaching is 
concerned. In the secondary school the 
pupil is capable of study and work, and 
capable of growth provided he is rightly 
guided and directed by the teacher. 


DEFINITION OF SECONDARY INSTRUC- 
TION. Now that we have defined the 
secondary school in terms of the pupil’s 
ability to grow, may we come more 
closely to the task of the day by defining 
instruction? Instruction is the act of 
informing, apprising, or directing. In the 
light of our definition of the secondary 
school, our definition of instruction be- 
comes: Directing the pupil in his learning 
process, apprising him of pitfalls or likely 
errors, and finally testing him for symptoms 
of his progress in hisundertaking. Instruc- 
tion in the secondary school is not so much 


*Address Delivered before  igguaaamaaaaa of Superintendence, 
December, 1930. Frankfort. K 
1 Morrison, H, C., “The Pacts of Teaching in the Second- 
a? <= gual 
id. 
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ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


Located on the shores of Lake Courses in education designed 
Michigan. A lake large enoughto for your need: Principals, Deans, 
give the temperature of a Jake resort Supervisors, Superintendents and 
and a cool campus for study. Located Teachers in High Schools, Elemen- 
inandnearChicago.The greatmetrop- tary Schools and Special Subjects 
olis offers unexcelled opportunities for find courses to meet your need. 

profitable recreation. ‘‘To Know Chi- 


cago is an Education in itself.” Faculty composed of distin- 


f : guished teachers. Eminent regular 
Make certain of your promotion members of Northwestern faculty 
by obtaining university credit in and outstanding visiting professors 
the many courses offered by the compose the Summer Faculty. 


various colleges: ; 
Form Your Own Congenial Group and 


Liberal Arts Education Music Come Prepared to Enjoy Lake Michi- 
Sciences Journalism Speech gan, Chicago and Your Summer at 
Literatures Commerce Law Northwestern. 


Write for bulletin to Room 116, University Hall, Summer Session, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois... Summer Session begins June 22 and ends 
August 15, except for courses in Music and Speech. which end July 31. 

















— W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. “Everything for the School” 


i 
Water, Water Everywhere... But 
Not a Drop to Drink! 


Can this be said about the Drinking Water Facilities in 
your Schools? 


School children demand plenty of PURE Drinking Water, 
especially during the Spring and Summer months—and what is 
more refreshing or more HEALTHFUL? 


NOW IS THE TIME to see that your Schools are sufficiently sup- 
plied with DRINKING FOUNTAINS, WATER COOLERS and 
SANITARY DRINKING CUPS. Promote the healthful habit of 
Water Drinking in your Schools. 

BUBBLING EVERCOOL DRINKING FOUNTAINS, STONE- 
WARE BUBBLING COOLERS. and GALVANIZED LINED 
WATER COOLERS can be furnished by us at prices attractive to 
you. 

Write for our newest catalog and prices on 


Illustrating No. 3 Drinking Fountains and Water Coolers 


Evercool Fountain 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
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imparting information to the pupil as it is 
guiding the pupil in his process of assimi- 
lating the information. However, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that neither in- 
struction on the teacher’s part nor assimila- 
tion on the pupil’s part is fact-finding or 
fact-memorization, but the identification 
of conditions, movements, and trends, and 
interpreting them in the light of our own 
time and environment. 

ITEMS OF IMPROVEMENT IN INSTRUC- 
TION. May we now turn still more 
closely to the task of today by asking our- 
selves this question, Where are the items 
in which improvement may be made? 
For the present let us confine our efforts 
to three points only: First, better training 
of teachers; second, better school equip- 
ment; and third, better organization of 
subject fields. 


BETTER TRAINING OF TEACHERS. The 
writer is well aware that to begin a discus- 
sion of teacher training here and now 
is but to tempt fate. May we venture 
three items, which it is believed have a 
direct bearing upon the teacher’s ability 
to guide and direct pupils in their work in 
the secondary school: First, a knowledge 
of subject content. If it be heresy to 
suppose that some teachers, some super- 
visors, Or even some superintendents are 
lacking in a knowledge of subject content, 
then indeed I am a heretic, for I am of the 
opinion that there are those among us who 
lack knowledge. Knowledge is power, but 
It openeth not its ‘‘cutout” in a crowd, 
doth not behave itself unseemly when 
pursued, is willing to come to the aid of 
the weak, is willing to be of service to those 
who rightfully use it. Method, devices, 
knowledge, these three, but the greatest 
of these is knowledge. I pray you go not 
into the service of the secondary school 
unless you possess knowledge. One asks, 
“Where shall one seek knowledge?”’ The 
answer, “It is everywhere, in the fields, 
on the highways, in the streets, and in 
books.” However, it may be best to seek 


out an institution of learning which prizes 
scholarship above ‘‘bluff”. Go to an insti- 
tution whose professors are of more 
importance than the ‘cheer leader,” 
and there set oneself to diligent effort. 
To be sure it is no easy task, for knowl- 
edge comes only to those who seek dili- 
gently. 


But that is not all, the well- 
trained teacher knows how to organize 
subject-matter on the secondary school 
level. To know for one’s own satisfaction 


is one thing, but to know and to be able to. 


organize content so that the secondary 
school pupil who is able to study, may 
make systematic intellectual growth is 
another thing. The secondary school 
teacher must be able to organize the 
content of her subject field into compre- 
hensive and meaningful units. For ex- 
ample the American history teacher is not 
concerned with daily assignments of mere 
cross-sections of colonization, but is con- 
cerned with colonization as a movement 
with its beginnings in the old world, 
founded upon causes and conditions there 
with its inevitable culmination in America. 
Again, she is not concerned with battles 
and dates in the American Revolution, but 
with the movement for freedom which 
brought a new nation into being. Such 
an organization of the content of American 
history catches the imagination of the 
secondary school youngster and leads him 
on. He is not collecting facts; he is 
interpreting the acts of men and watching 
the desire for freedom develop into a 
desire for self-government, and finally into 
a new nation with freedom and self- 
government as the chief cornerstones of its 
foundation. 

But the end is not yet, that teacher must 
possess a technique whereby the secondary 
school pupil is caught in the assignment 
of the unit. The presentation must be so 
intriguing that pursuit is inevitable. He 
is not after dates and facts. He is finding 
out why. History no longer involves a 
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E place Commercial, Music, Art, Home 

Ec. and Industrial Arts teachers as well 
as those of regular academic subjects. If you 
need college, high school, elementary teachers, 
or special supervisors, write or phone us. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
1471-75 Starks Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 





game of chance. It becomes a world of 
cause and effect. It becomes a story of the 
lives of men involving their desires, their 
ambitions and achievements. The teacher, 
then, must possess knowledge, she must be 
able to organize her knowledge on the 
secondary school level and to present it in 
comprehensive and meaningful units. The 
trinity of the secondary school teacher’s 
life is: First, knowledge of subject-matter ; 
second, ability to organize subject-matter 
for secondary school pupils; third, a tech- 
nique of presentation to secondary school 
pupils. 


BETTER EQuiIpPpED ScHooLs. There is 
little doubt that the least progress in 
secondary schools is shown in school 
equipment. It seems that superintendents 
pretty generally fail to see the necessity 
of proper tools in the hands of teachers. 
The usual excuse is, ‘‘There is no money in 
the treasury.”’ Personally, I take no stock 
in any such excuse or subterfuge. There 
should be at least these items in every 
school budget: (1) Expense of administra- 
tion; (2) teachers’ salaries; (3) equipment 
and furniture, new and_ replacements; 
(4) maintenance. A budget cannot be 
built without these items. 


We must realize that we cheat the pupils 
when we try to teach without a library 
or a laboratory. The most important 
item of instruction is assimilative material 
for the pupils. No textbook contains a 
sufficient amount of material, yet we talk 
and act about textbooks as though our 
lives depended upon them. A textbook is 
of insignificant value when compared to a 
good library. There is little doubt that 
the progress of the schools of the State will 
continue to be retarded so long as we fail to 
give our teachers adequate equipment. 
Superintendents and boards of education 
must recognize this important item of 
instruction and place the item of expense 
in the budget for the year. Then, this 


last statement about equipment: Let the 





teacher purchase what she wants and can 
use by and with the advice of the super- 
intendent. 


BETTER ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT 
Fretps. The organization of what the 
school has to offer sometimes gets in a 
bad way. Such a condition probably 
shows itself because those in charge lose a 
proper perspective of the school offering. 
A few items of information should be kept 
clearly in mind. (1) The program of 
studies is all the school has to offer, both 
curriculum and_ extra-curriculum activi- 
ties; (2) the curriculum is an arrangement 
ofa part of the program to suit the demands 
of a student or a group of students; (3) a 
subject is the offering in one field, as 
English, mathematics, history, etc.; (4) a 
course is an arrangement of a part of the 
material of a subject to be offered during 
one semester or one year. 


Now, the most important item in the 
organization of the whole program of 
studies is the arrangement of the material 
of the various courses into comprehensive 
and meaningful units; these units to 
make up the final assignments to the 
pupil. The accomplishment of this task 
is the specific undertaking of each teacher. 
It is she who must guide the pupils in their 
study; therefore, it is she who must prepare 
the material. As the teacher directs the 
pupils in their study so must the principal 
and superintendent direct the teachers in 
their work of organization and preparation. 


All equipment, all buildings, all teachers, 
all efforts are assembled for one purpose 
and one only, i. e., to teach children, that 
the State may have a more intelligent 
citizenship. Let us not forget that. Let 
us ever be diligent in trying to find just the 
things to be done to accomplish that 
result in the most efficient way. 


I have offered three very simple items 
for your consideration in the effort to 
improve instruction. Whatever else you 
may do to improve instruction, I challenge 
you to succeed without giving consideration 
to these three items. I also challenge any 
teacher to succeed without academic 
preparation, to teach efficiently without 
equipment, and to interest children without 
a comprehensive organization of subject- 
matter into meaningful units. 
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Unification of the Public School 
Program 


INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WILL BE IMPROVED ON THE BASIS OF 
SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS 


By R. E. JAGGERs,! 


State Supervisor Rural Elementary Schools 


Since administrators must lead in plan- 
ning the program of education, what I have 
to say will center around the proposition 
that instruction will be improved when we 
through the use of scientific procedure 
have unified the public school program. 
The unification of the public school pro- 
gram will be approached in Kentucky when 
the educational leaders consider the prob- 
lems of the school from a scientific stand- 
point. Scientific attitude has not charac- 
terized our procedure to a marked degree. 
We have been inclined to build our pro- 
gram on opinion; and when it became 
absolutely necessary to make changes, 
opinion, in a large measure, has guided us 
in our moves. It appears now that it is 
time to begin in a very significant way to 
shift opinion to the background and apply 
scientific method to any proposed change, 
either in the removal of old features or in 
the introduction of the new. 


SCIENTIFIC MertHop—Its VALuE: It 
isnot the purpose of this paper to introduce 
cold mechanics as a method of solving our 
problems. Scientific method is often mis- 
interpreted. Scientific method is the 
common-sense manner of attacking a 
problem. Any common-sense attack is 
based on facts; and if a superintendent 
makes changes in his program only after he 
has collected and analyzed the facts, he has 
used scientific method. Any change made 
without a careful and detailed analysis of 
the facts is in many cases unsound. Since 
itis so difficult to correct a mistake when 
itis made, the educational effect of mistakes 
is far reaching. Nothing is more harmful 
to the success of an administrator than to be 
Maccurate in his judgment. He is sup- 
posed to be an expert and experts make few 
mistakes. Mistakes cause the superin- 
tendent and the board of education con- 





siderable embarrassment, place hardships 
upon the teachers and bring disappoint- 
ments to pupils and patrons. Mistakes 
in budgeting often cause the loss of public 
confidence, give the pupils a shorter term, 
and throw teachers out of work. Confi- 
dence of the public in the school program 
is determined to a large degree by the 
ability of school officers to do intelligent 
planning; and_ intelligent plans are 
developed by the use of scientific method. 


ATTRIBUTES OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD: 
To be scientific means that the adminis- 
trator seeks precise quantitative measures 
of facts by which changes may be properly 
weighed; it means that to a very large 
extent he puts in the scales only objective 
evidence; it means that he gives the 
source of evidence so that any member of 
the board of education, the teaching staff 
or the layman can verify the things he has 
asserted to be true; it means that he has a 
mind specialized to search after truth; 
and last , butin no sense least, it means that 
he must know no favorites but care only 
for the truth. In brief, to be scientific in 
presenting facts, the administrator must be 
precise, objective, be able to verify his 
statements, have a trained mind and obey 
the facts when he has found them. Scientific 
method then is a very common-sense 
method of approaching the problems that 
face the public school administrator. 


Major PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION: The business of unifying the 
public schools in Kentucky to the end that 
instruction may be improved involves the 
consideration of four major phases of 
school organizations; namely, educational 
policies, curriculum, teaching personnel, 
equipment and supplies. These four phases 
are administrative activities, since they 


.) This paper was read before the winter meeting of the Department of Superintendents of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
lon, Frankfort, Kentucky, December 20, 1930, by R. E. Jaggers. 
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deal directly with the setting up of the 
machinery of instruction. The public 
school will be unified from the first to the 
last grade when we, through scientific 
analysis, have put in order these four 
phases so that they will function through- 
out the twelve grades. 


In our attempt to build a public school 
system we have gone from the top down- 
ward. We have put a good roof on the 
educational building and have respectable 
walls, but we have neglected the foundation 
of the entire structure. We have left to 
the last the most important feature of the 
building. 


ScHOOL POPULATION DISTRIBUTION: 
Slightly more than one per cent of the 
resident pupils and students enrolled in 
tax-supported schools in Kentucky in 1927— 
1928 were in colleges. These students 
were provided with buildings, laboratories, 
curriculum, and teachers approved by the 
college association. The term was nine 
months in length. The State saw to it 
that learning conditions were standard. 
The State did its duty in thus making 
adequate provision for college training of 
this one per cent. 


During the same year, slightly more than 
ten per cent of the resident pupils and 
students enrolled in tax-supported schools 
were in high schools. Practically all of 
these schools were approved by the Ken- 
tucky College Association. This means 
that the school plant, the laboratories, the 
libraries, the teachers, the size of classes, 
the length of term, the length of recitation 
period, and, in general, learning conditions 
met certain definite standards set up for 
that purpose. The high school program 
is state wide in its scope; standards are the 
same for all types of administrative units, 
county, city, and graded district; rich 
communities and poor communities; large 
communities and small communities. This 
leaves nearly nine-tenths of the _ total 
resident enrollment in tax-supported 
schools in the elementary schools. 

What has been our policy regarding that 
part of our public school which receives so 
large a percentage of our school population? 
I shall point out some of the things: In 
the first place, the type of elementary 
school program to be maintained is left 
almost without question to each adminis- 


trative unit. The length of term, the 
qualification of the teacher, the size of 
classes, the length of the recitation period, 
the library, the laboratory, and, in general, 
learning conditions are determined by the 
type of men on the board of education, the 
initiative of the superintendent, principals, 
and teachers, the wealth of the community 
and the demands of the high school. There 
is no college and secondary school associa- 
tion which demands state-wide standards 
for the elementary school. It follows that 
the elementary part of the publicschool sys- 
temis largely a local affair, while that of the 
high school and college are State programs. 
It is not my purpose to do other than 
commend the relatively efficient programs 
for secondary and higher education. It is 
rather my hope that the State may main- 
tain these parts of our public school system 
at their present high level of efficiency and 
make them even better than they are. 
The purpose in making this comparison 
is to emphasize the obvious neglect of the 
elementary program. I do not ignore the 
fact that many of the county school sys- 
tems, city, and graded districts, have not 
been guilty of neglect, but in a greater 
number of the administrative units in 
Kentucky, elementary schools have not 
had a square deal. 


SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY EDUvuca- 
TION: In presenting this brief comparison, 
I have, in a measure, been scientific for | 
have presented facts that are precise, 
objective, verifiable, and I believe they are 
impartially interpreted. I have raised 
before you a problem that challenges your 
leadership and administrative ability. 
What are you going to do about it? It is 
comparatively easy for the college presi- 
dent to place before his board of regents 
or even the budget commission a list of 
items that will meet accrediting require- 
ments and get their approval; it is com- 
paratively easy for the superintendent or 
principal to get the approval of the board 
of education for items that will stand- 
ardize the high school program. In these 
requests, the administrator has the moral 
support of the association requirements. 


The administrator is not so fortunate 
when he attempts to do as much for the 
elementary school as for the high school or 
college. He has no state-wide organization 
demanding the same standard for the 
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elementary school as the high school. He 
must meet the popular conception, which 
is by no means true, that the elementary 
teacher need not be as well qualified, need 
not have as adequate teaching equipment, 
and as long a term as the high school 
teacher. He must face the fact that the 
State has set double standards of qualifi- 
cation. In the face of such conditions, it 
takes an administrator with conviction, 
courage, and leadership to do the square 
thing by the lower eighty-eight per cent 
of the children. 


PRESENTING THE STATUS OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL: The people of Ken- 
tucky are honest; boards of education want 
to do what is right, if they know what it is. 
It is the obligation of the administrator 
to give them correct information and when 
he has presented to the board of education 
the needs of the elementary school, he will, 
in the end, unify the school system. When 
he has collected the facts concerning 
conditions, analyzed and organized them 
so they will tell the story, and has presented 
a sensible program in keeping with what 
the facts reveal, he will convince the 
board of education and the public, and will 
get their approval. 


A STATE PROGRAM OF UNIFICATION 


To support the local administrator in 
bringing the elementary school program 
up to the level of the other part of the 
system, there should be movement, State 
wide in its scope, to make the elementary 
school program a State and not a local 
program. 

1. ApopTION OF DEFINITE EDUCA- 
TIONAL Poricy: If superintendents and 
principals are to attempt to unify, in a 
scientific manner, the public school pro- 
gram in the different communities in 
Kentucky, the first step must be the 
adoption of definite educational policies. 
To do this, they must seek the factors that 
tend to determine what the educational 
policy shall be. Some of the factors that 
must be considered in adopting an educa- 
tional policy are: The age distribution of 


the pupil population, the geographic area 
of the administrative unit, the vocations, 
the social and racial background of the 
people, the recreational opportunities, the 
road _ conditions, 


the locations of other 


independent units within the area, the 
wealth of the community, previous admin- 
istrative policies followed, the status of 
teaching personnel, facilities for special 
types of education, financial status, and 
status of laboratories. ‘ 

After a careful study of the factors that 
tend to influence educational policies in the 
district, many important questions are 
raised for solution. 


If detailed information has been pro- 
cured and definitely organized, the admin- 
istrative officer is able to adopt a sane 
policy relating to each of these questions. 
The first step, then, in the improvement 
of instruction is a scientific analysis of 
conditions as a basis for adopting long- 
time educational policies. 


2. CURRICULUM FOR ALL THE PEOPLE: 
After the educational policy has been 
adopted on the basis of scientific informa- 
tion, the next step in the unification of the 
program is the adoption of a curriculum 
that will meet the needs of the people 
within the unit. If instruction is to be 
improved, what goes into the school 
curriculum must be analyzed carefully and 
organized to meet life’s needs. Such 
analyses must cover all the grades in the 
school system. If the school has the 
entire twelve grades, the curriculum should 
cover the twelve grades. In short, we 
should give equal consideration to all 
levels of our school from the lowest to the 
highest. 


The three ‘‘R’s’’ have, in most cases, 
constituted the limit of our educational 
program. We have done relatively little 
to meet actual needs of life, particularly in 
the elementary school. In making a 
scientific analysis of needs upon which to 
base a curriculum, should we stop at the 
traditional subjects? Drawing, music, art, 
guidance, vocation, physical education, educa- 
tion of the handicapped child, part-time 
instruction, and adult education are obliga- 
tions upon the curriculum makers. It is 
said that we use drawing in actual life 
sometimes more than we do arithmetic; 
that music, art, and guidance are parts of 
character education; that the adult should 
have a chance for training; that, in this 
machine age, vocations are vital; that the 
handicapped child is safer in society if 
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educated; that physical education should 
reach all of the grades in the school system; 
and that part-time instruction should be 
provided for children forced to go to work. 
A scientific analysis of the needs within 
the system should be the basis for organiz- 
ing the curriculum and we should meet this 
problem without fear. The ideal to be kept 
in mind at all times is that, whatever we do, 
we do it on the basis of sound policy and 
accurate information. Scientific method, 
after all, is simply another name _ for 
common sense. 


3. SELECTION OF THE TEACHING PER- 
SONNEL: When we have adopted a sound 
administrative policy and an adequate 
curriculum for all the grades and all the 
people on the basis of accurate information, 
we have taken a long step in the improve- 
ment of instruction and the unification 
of the public school program. This must 
be followed by the selection of a teacher 
who can find her place in the organization 
and curriculum. Is it the policy of the 
board of education to set up specific teach- 
ing jobs and then employ teachers to fill 
these jobs, or is it the policy to take any 
who may offer? Have the training institu- 
tions set up facilities for training teachers 
to fill specific positions? No one who is 
familiar with the existing laws and methods 
of selecting teachers in Kentucky can deny 
the fact that the ideal teacher will not be 
employed until the authority for selecting 
teachers has been fixed where it should 
be. This authority, undoubtedly, should be 
in the hands of a trained superintendent or 
principal. Active and intelligent leader- 
ship, however, will do much to bring into 
the system, trained and conscientious teach- 
ers, even in the face of the present method 
of selection. 


TRAINING STANDARDS SUGGESTED: There 
is need at this time for a detailed analysis 
in Kentucky of the teaching needs. What 
are the specific positions to be filled in the 
school system of the State? What training 
is needed for each position? The answer 
to these two questions is distinctly the 
obligation of the State and the training 
institutions, but the fact that they have not 
supplied this information does not absolve 
the local administrator from his obligation 
in analyzing the specific needs in his own 
community. The most important step in 


the improvement of instruction from the 


standpoint of the administrator is to 
select a teacher that will meet the condi- 
tions of the job she is to hold. Should the 
length of training period for the elementary 
teacher and the high school teacher be 
equal? Should the only difference in the 
training program of elementary and high 
school teachers be that of type of training 
rather than length of training period? 
It is the belief, yet to be verified, that there 
should be no difference in the length of the 
training period of the elementary teacher 
and the high school teacher, but that the 
difference in their training should be based 
on the type of work to be performed. 


4. LABORATORIES AND TEACHING EQUIP- 
MENT: Boards of education may adopt an 
administrative policy, organize a curricu- 
lum, and employ teachers, and have a 
school, but not a school where learning may 
take place effectively and economically. 
Not until the high schools were established 
did many of our public schools go beyond 
these three steps. The teacher usually 
entered a classroom furnished only with 
desks, patented or otherwise, her dinner 
basket, and a smile. The children were 
expected ‘“‘to learn the books.’’ We are 
learning now that teaching supplies must 
be provided and we have made it the 
business of the board of education, through 
the leadership of the administrative officer, 
to decide what supplies are needed for 
teaching the various subjects of the 
curriculum. It has been accepted by 
progressive school men that the curriculum 
must be supplemented by teaching ma- 
terials. Here again, scientific method 
must be employed in determining what 
supplies are needed. Boards of education 
and even the public today have accepted 
the fact that the high schools must have 
laboratories. No high school in Kentucky 
can be accredited unless it is equipped 
adequately for teaching the curriculum 
offered. We must accept this idea for the 
elementary grades, for there are thousands 
of elementary schoolrooms in Kentucky 
almost barren of teaching equipment. 
Boards of education appropriate freely for 
office supplies, high school laboratories, 
but they leave to the teacher, the Parent 
Teacher Association, and other local 
organizations, the responsibility of pro- 
viding equipment and teaching supplies for 
the elementary grades. 
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Progressive Education Invades the 
High School 


By ANN SHUMAKER, 
Editor of ‘‘Progressive Education” 


The child up to twelve has so far received 
the major share of the benefits of progres- 
sive education. More and more, however, 
parents and teachers are beginning to 
recognize the disparity between the educa- 
tional advantages which the best progres- 

















ANN SHUMAKER 

sive lower schools offer and the almost 
universal formality and rigidity of high 
school programs. The pre-school, the 
kindergarten, the elementary grades are 
rather thoroughly ‘“‘child-centered,” but 
the high school is still openly ‘‘subject 
centered.” 


Progressive education for several reasons, 
faces an impasse at the threshold of the 
high school. In the first place, it has been 
pretty generally accepted that the high 
school should prepare for college. This 
has meant that from the moment the child 
enters the high school the long, dark 
shadow of impending college entrance 
examinations falls across his path. His 
program of studies is rigidly restricted to 


passing courses, acquiring credits and 
filling units and points that will satisfy the 
arbitrary prescriptions of college entrance. 
The emphasis is upon securing a diploma, 
and not where it should be—on the 
awakening of intellectual interests and 
enthusiasms that will in themselves lead 
to a liberal education. What opportunity 
has the teacher of English, for example, to 
open the coffers of literature, to begin with 
the pennies of student-interests and lead 
them on to appreciate coins of increasingly 
rarer mintage if he must limit his efforts to 
prescribed classics totally foreign to the 
interests, capacities, and backgrounds of 
the students? 


The domination of the college is peculiar- 
ly offensive since the greater percentage of 
high school students never reach that 
academic heaven. True, some secondary 
schools seek to meet this situation by clas- 
sifying students into the sheep who go to 
college and the goats who do not. The 
latter are shunted into technical courses, 
commercial preparation, trade classes, and 
other strictly ‘“‘useful’’ pursuits and are 
deprived of all contact with so-called 
“‘culture.”” Too often this has meant also 
depriving them of all opportunity to read 
and think about this world we live in, to 
get acquainted with our rich heritage of art 
and literature, music and drama, to delve 
into the more speculative aspects of science 
and mathematics—which are incidentally 
their most interesting aspects. 


Thus, not even the “‘goats’’ who do not 
plan to go to college are permitted the free- 
dom of the pasture to secure for themselves 
an education fitted to their needs and 
interests. We may inveigh against the 
stranglehold of the college in vain so long 
as our whole fundamental attitude and 
approach to the high school student is at 
fault. Our high schools are like waffle 
irons; they are departmentalized into little 
squares of knowledge, and most efforts to 
change the high schools have amounted 
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merely to adding or subtracting a few 
squares or departments here and there. 
We count that youth educated who submits 
himself meekly to be stamped by the 
largest number of compartments of knowl- 
edge. High school teachers are trained 
to teach subjects, not youths of adolescent 
age. In most secondary schools, efforts to 
remake the high school curriculum degen- 
erate into squabbles between the various 
subject departments of the faculty in an 
endeavor to secure more hours of the 
students’ time for themselves. Extra-curric- 
ular activities are in most cases just so 
many more “‘subjects’’; they are taught 
and directed and imposed from above just 
as thoroughly as are Latin and algebra. 


Lifting entrance requirements will not 
solve the problem; the root of the trouble 
lies in the total organization, set-up, and 
aims of secondary and higher education. 
Nothing less than the complete reorganiza- 
tion of high schools and colleges is needed. 
And it is undoubtedly on the way. At the 
college level, witness Bennington; Sarah 
Lawrence College at Bronxville, New York; 
the sweeping changes in the University of 
Chicago under President Hutchins; the ex- 
periments at Wisconsin and Antioch, and 
the recent upheaval at Winter Park, pre- 
sided over by Dr. John Dewey, which will 
go down in history as the Rollins Conference 
on the Curriculum of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. These are no mere straws in the wind; 
they are cyclones in themselves and from 
the wreckage may emerge higher institu- 
tions where real learning is reinstated and 
knowledge may actually be pursued by the 
student, where no courses may be “re- 
quired”’ but where intellectual fires may be 
lit that will burn on through adult life, and 
where even philosophic age may come to 
trim its lamps and renew the flame against 
the impending gloom. 


Nor have the high schools been idle. 
The recent national survey of secondary 
education instituted by the United States 
Office of Education indicates a recognition 
of the need for reorientation. More defi- 


nitely constructive, perhaps, is the work 
of the Progressive Education Association’s 
committee on the relation of secondary 


schools and colleges. Appointed a year 
ago, under the chairmanship of Mr. Wilford 
M. Aikin of the John Burroughs School of 
St. Louis, this committee is now at work 
drafting plans for an experimental high 
school organized about the actual needs 
and capacities of high school students. 


The personnel of this committee includes 
such leaders in secondary and_ higher 
education as president of the Progressive 
Education Association, Mr. Burton P. 
Fowler, and headmaster of the Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware; Mr. Willard 
Beatty, superintendent of schools, Bronx- 
ville, New York; Miss Flora Cook, director 
of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago; 
Dr. Robert Leigh, director of Bennington 
College; Dr. John A. Lester of the Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania; Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., professor of education at 
Swarthmore and director of Indian Educa- 
tion in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Jesse Newlon, director of 
Lincoln School, New York; Miss Josephine 
Gleason, chairman of the Committee on 
Admissions, Vassar College; Dr. Harold 
Rugg and Dr. Goodwin Watson, Teachers 
College, New York; Mr. E. M. Sipple, 
director of the Park School, Baltimore; 
Dr. Raymond Walters, Dean of Swarth- 
more College; Dr. Ben D. Wood of Colum- 
bia University; Dr. William S. Learned of 
the Carnegie Foundation; Bruce Bliven, 
editor of the New Republic; Miss Katherine 
Taylor, director of the Shady Hill School, 
Cambridge; Miss Constance Warren, Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York; 
professor L. V. Cruze and Dean C. S. 
Boucher of Chicago University; and the 
writer of this article, editor of the Progres- 
sive Education Magazine. 


This committee’s proposals promise to 
be radically reconstructive. They are 
attempting to answer fundamental ques- 
tions such as: What is the real purpose 
and function of the secondary education 
in our present society? What are the needs 
and characteristics of the youth of high 
school age? If we were entirely free of all 
restrictions of units, credits, and college 
entrance requirements, what kind of an 
educational set-up would we create? In 
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other words, what would an experimental 
high school built upon the needs and 
interests of adolescents in our present 
society look like? 

At present the committee is assembling 
a wide range of experimental efforts now 
under way—significant departures from the 
conventional in organization and curricula, 
such as those marked out by the experi- 
mental lower schools during the last fifteen 
years.* These will form the basis for 
specific recommendations which are to be 
submitted to high schools and colleges for 
criticism, discussion, approval, modification 
or experimentation. 

In order to encourage actual experimen- 
tation, the committee is securing the co- 
operation of a large number of outstanding 
colleges which have promised to waive 
entrance requirements over a period of 
years for students from these experimental 
centers. 

Recommendations for the remaking of 
the first two years of college are also 
planned in order to secure greater con- 
tinuity in the student’s educational career. 
At present, the child who passes from a 
free, progressive school into the more 
formal environment of high school and col- 
lege pays a severe penalty of readjustment. 


The remaking of the high school involves 
profound and far-reaching changes and may 
not be effected lightly within a few years. 
The problems of the adolescent are the 
problems of society itself. We have been 
willing to grant a measure of freedom and 
self-direction to the younger child. But 
to arouse the full drive of intellectual 
curiosity of the adolescent invites what may 
seem to some a perilous questioning of the 
social, economic, and moral verities of our 
day. Our reluctance to permit the adoles- 
cent to come to grips with reality as he sees 
it is no doubt responsible for the increasing 
frivolity, the absorption in superficial 
pleasures characteristic of our youth. 

We can no longer evade our duties toward 
youth if our civilization is to survive the 
catastrophes of economic and social mis- 
management. Our high schools and col- 
leges cannot much longer remain the 
cradles of a prolonged and irresponsible 
infancy. They must help students prepare 
for life by participating in life, and the first 
step is to remove the emphasis from book- 


*Readers of this article are invited to communicate infor- 
mation concerning such experiments to Mr. Wilford M. Aikin, 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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keeping in credits and place it on the 
student’s own drives to find out, his needs 
to know, his own problems and questions. 

The progressive lower schools have 
already paved the way; they have indicated 
the means and methods of departure. To 
be sure, many practical considerations 
remain to be met. Chief among these is 
the need for teachers trained in the new 
ways of education and possessing a back- 
ground of understanding of modern life 
and its crucial issues. There are still too 
few teachers and administrators, even in 
the lower schools, who fully understand 
how to organize an environment in which 
the child will gain meaningful experiences 
and grow in the power of self-direction ; who 
can detect the sure signs of all-round 
growth as well as the evidences of aimless 
fooling; who know the full meaning of such 
concepts as “freedom,” ‘‘activity,” ‘“‘self- 
expression’; who know how to live with 
children. 

A new kind of teacher preparation is 
indicated. Such experiments as the Co- 
operative School for Student Teachers of 
the Bureau of Educational Experiments in 
New York, the work of Dr. Adelaide Ayer 
of Milwaukee State Teachers College, and 
of Laura Zirbes at Ohio State University, 
the cadetships of Lincoln School, New 
York, are examples of a tendency in the 
right direction. They should be multiplied 
by the hundreds. As yet, no one has 
begun the task of preparing the high school 
teacher for the new way of working chil- 
dren. A possible exception is the demon- 
stration junior high school to be conducted 
at the Summer Institute of the Progressive 
Education Association at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
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Why Should Art Be Taught in 
College 


By EpwarRD WARDER RANNELLS, 
Head, Department of Art, University of Kentucky 


What place has art in the college cur- 
riculum? Boys come to college to advance 
themselves. They expect their education 
to help them make a living. But art isa 
precarious business at best—there’s little 
money in it. Why, then, should any live 
young man bother, his head about it? 
The answer is that he must do more than 
make a living. And very little preparation 
for that ‘‘more’’ does he get from courses 
of study which direct him always towards 
vocational ends. 


Poetry, music and painting are some of 
the means of reaching that ‘‘more.” It 
matters little which one of these arts 
he chooses, they all lead him towards a 
richness of experience which things of 
practical necessity cannot give. The uni- 
versity man who graduates without some 
sincere appreciation for these things may 
be trained for a profession, he may be ready 
to make a living, but he isn’t really 
educated. The monetary returns may be 
gratifying, but the spiritual returns will be 
meager indeed. 


How are the boys to know this when 
they come to college? There’s little to 
reassure them in the airy nonsense they 
hear on the subject of art—the sentimental- 
izing about it and all the references to 
genius, temperament and deep emotions. 
This is tea-table talk by precious dilet- 
tantes, not by the artists themselves. 
The artists know that their profession is a 
real one which calls for a training fully as 
long and severe, and quite as costly as that 
of an engineer, a physician or a lawyer. 
And it often takes more real nerve because 
an artist works alone and his economic 
position is seldom ever secure. 


Art is bigger than any one man. The 
craft can be learned by all, but even with a 
perfect command of every means of 
expression an artist can only express 
himself, tell what he knows, show the kind 
of man heis. The range of his art depends 


on his stature as an individual. The pro- 
fession is not a place for little men. 


A college can raise the mental and 
spiritual stature of individuals. If art is 
to be their profession they make a right 
beginning to come to college. But a 
college is no place to get the technical 
training an artist must have. It is a 
place to learn about art, not a place for 
doing creative work. How many of all 
the men registered in the Department of 
English are destined for creative work in 
the field of literature? Similar proportions 
hold good. in the fields of painting or 
sculpture. A Department of Art does not 
attempt the impossible. Its graduates 
are not all painters and sculptors; neither 
are all English ‘“‘majors’” poets and 
novelists. 


The first business of an Art Department 
is the development of a real appreciation 
for these things—not a passive enjoyment 
merely, but an active, intelligent, dis- 
criminating appreciation for art in all its 
phases. The informed and_ exacting 
observer is just as positive a force in 
shaping the culture of a people as the 
artist himself. Standards of taste in 
matters of art have always been and will 
always be just what the patrons and the 
public make them. It isn’t the artist’s 
fault that we lag behind in art today. 
The colleges which lay stress on vocational 
courses at the expense of the cultural fields 
of philosophy, literature, music and art 
must share the blame for low standards 
of taste that exist in America today. 


The Department of Art in the University 
of Kentucky is under no illusions as to the 
artistic merit of the work its students can 
do, but it does realize its responsibility to 
the students in matters of judgment and 
taste. To this end the department offers 
lecture courses in the history and apprecia- 
tion of art, dealing with the great work 
which has been done in the past, through 
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acquaintance with which it becomes in- 
creasingly evident to the student that the 
qualities of a civilization are measured by 
the range and depth of its art. He comes 
to have a respect for the worth and dignity 
of art by which our own civilization may 
be judged in times to come. Supplement- 
ing these courses in history and apprecia- 
tion, there are studio courses in drawing, 
painting and design—the actual doing. 
It isn’t that the student will become an 
artist in these classes but that he will learn 
some rudiments of a craft without which 
his judgment and taste in matters of art have 
no weight whatever. In practicing art, 
however poorly, he comes to have a 
proper understanding of materials and 
processes, the means the artist employs, 
the principles that guide him, and, what 
is more, he discovers that the keenest 
pleasure comes through doing something 
that he can actually call his own. Enter- 
tainment requires so little of us in the way 
of sustained attention. It is utterly 
ephemeral and not to be compared to the 
more lasting joy of participation in an art, 
whether one sings a song or paints a 
picture. 

College people have a responsibility to 
their communities. They are the ones 
who may be asked to take the lead in 
cultural things; they are the ones who may 
be expected to know something of the 
principles involved in matters of taste. 
In civic affairs their judgment of art 
should be informed and coherent enough 
to swing the decision of a park board ora 
highway commission or a building com- 
mittee in directions that lead to the 
incorporation of the lasting qualities of 
art in all these projects. 


The Department of Art at the University 
of Kentucky undertakes to prepare its 
graduates for some participation and influ- 
ence in matters of this kind. The courses 
of study maintain a proper balance be- 
tween information and performance so that 
the student need never go so far astray as 


theory alone might take him. All ‘his 
knowledge of art is supplemented and 
tacked down by studio work. He learns 
to see through learning to draw. There is 
no other way. Not one person in twenty 
can visualize clearly without that experi- 
ence. He learns the worth of art through 
making designs for objects of use, things 
we need and things we are willing to pay 
for. He paints pictures and comes to 
understand what pictures are all about. 
If, in this process, he shows an unusual 
aptitude the department encourages him 
to go on with art as a profession. But 
such a happy circumstance as this is only 
a by-product of the main business of a 
College Department of Art. Appreciation 
more than production is our aim. And it 
is our hope that a discriminating enjoy- 
ment of art on the part of our graduates 
may have its effect in raising the standards 
of art in this country to the level of our 
accomplishments in other fields. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS 


In my opinion the greatest opportunity 
for the development of a child’s character 
lies in the proper attitude toward play. 
The playground in many respects is more 
valuable than the classroom. Children 
learn more from each other than they learn 
from their teachers. Play gives an oppor- 
tunity for the free expression and develop- 
ment of the child’s life. The teacher who 
finds the type of play activity in which the 
child is most interested, who manifests an 
interest in this game, and if possible takes 
part in leading the child into mastery of the 
sport, has gained an open sesame into the 
heart and life of the child that will enable 
him to direct the moral forces that go to 
build the right kind of character. Play is 
creative. Teach the child to play fairly, 
squarely, honestly, with initiative, with 
fullness of life, with joy in success, with 
good sportsmanship in failure, and we have 
contributed a part to his nature that will 
make him able in the great game and 
business of life to rejoice in its successes, 
to be a good sport in its failures, to hold 
his head high and strive again for that 
which he seems to have lost.—Willis A. 
Sutton. 
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TO THE PUBLIC 


There are more than three hundred students attending the College 
of Commerce of this institution, which was given a senior rating 
four years ago. Notwithstanding its short life as a senior college, 
fifty-five four-year graduates will be given degrees in June and 
seventy will complete the two-year course. This indicates a mar- 
velous college development. Work done here receives recognition 
by colleges and universities of the highest rank. 

The next college term begins June 8 and the fall term September 
15. Either date excellent time to enter. The purely commercial 
division of our institution is open constantly. Enrollment past year 
more than one thousand. In this, short courses not of college rank. 
are offered. Strong work in both divisions through the summer 
beginning June 8. 

Commencement address to be delivered June 4 by United States 
Senator Joe T. Robinson of Arkansas, late candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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Some Reasons Why Kentucky Should 
Call a Constitutional Convention 


By H. V. McCuHEsneEy, 
Attorney at Law, Frankfort, Kentucky 


The November, 1931, official ballot will 
carry this question: “Are you in favor of 
calling a convention for the purpose of 
revising or amending the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky and 
such amendments as may have been made 
to same?’’ Every good citizen should be 
making up his mind how he will answer 
this question when he votes. 


Holding a constitutional convention, and 
the subsequent long session of the General 
Assembly to recodify the laws to conform 
to the new constitution, involve a heavy 
expense. As the new constitution would 
probably be the fundamental law of the 
State for half a century the question 
of expense need not be considered too 
seriously. 

A more serious consideration affecting 
our decision as to how we shall vote is the 
well organized fact that calling a constitu- 
tional convention is not without its ele- 
ments of potential danger. The electorate 
is just now doing quite a bit of thinking 
along governmental lines, much of which 
could hardly be classed as orthodox. We 
are not attempting to diagnose this 
attitude of the public mind for two 
reasons, first, such is not the purpose of this 
discussion, and second, the writer has not 
qualified as a psychological expert. If we 
could know in advance that a majority of 
the members of the convention would be 
men of integrity and ability, with a high 
sense of responsibility to the Common- 
wealth, our duty would be much clearer. 
Entirely aside from the attitude of mind 
of the electorate, to which we have referred, 
we must not overlook the fact that this 
electorate does not always exercise the 
good judgment of which it is supposed to 
be capable—all of which means that in 
calling a constitutional convention there 
is a possibility that we may make bad 
matters worse. This is said in the hope 
that it may steady the thinking of those 


who may read this discussion. We ought 
not to make up our minds on so serious 
a question as this without mature delibera- 
tion. 


In view of the dangers we have outlined 
if we thought it probable, or even reason- 
ably possible, that we could make a number 
of greatly needed changes in our present 
constitution by amendments thereto we 
should favor this plan and oppose the call. 
Every proposed amendment that has been 
submitted in the last twelve years has been 
defeated, and this tendency to defeat all 
amendments appears to be steadily growing 
while the need for the changes becomes 
more and more urgent. 


With this situation existing calling a 
convention appears to be the only remedy 
at hand, and so we shall vote ‘“‘yes,”’ and, 
if the call carries, hope for the best in the 
election of the members of the convention. 


The weaknesses in the present Constitu- 
tion which have occasioned the submission 
of the question of a call may be classed 
under the two heads of general and special. 


GENERAL 


1. Every close student of the present 
document has discovered that a large part 
of it is matter that should have been left 
to legislative action. It was written ata 
period when distrust of public officials, and 
especially of legislators, was more wide- 
spread perhaps than at any other period 
of Kentucky history. This distrust found 
expression in a political doctrine of propa- 
ganda known as populism. Its followers 
for a number of years composed a well 
defined and more or less _ formidable 
minority political party. Public officials 
not affiliated with this minority party were 
perhaps unconsciously affected by the 
propaganda. All this resulted in a group 
of inhibitions and restrictions on legislative 
action in the Constitution that have 
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seriously retarded the State’s progress along 
many lines. One of the results of this was 
that the Constitution entirely overlooked 
the whole question of changing conditions 
with the passing of years and decades. 


This defect to which we have just referred 
is well described in an interview given by 
Judge S. S. Willis of the Court of Appeals 
and published in ‘‘Kentucky Constitutions 
and Constitutional Conventions,’ by 
George L. Willis, Sr. 


Judge Willis says in part: 

“The present Constitution limits the 
power of the people so much that progress 
has slowed down; in many instances it is 
actually frustrated. The purpose was to 
prevent action, whereas the people should 
be free to express their will in an orderly 
way in the light of modern thought and in 
step with modern development. Protec- 
tion of the people against their own improvi- 
dence does not require that the power to act 
shall be entirely frustrated. A  constitu- 
tion is designed to formulate and preserve 
fundamental principles of personal right 
and political freedom and not to perpetuate 
particular economic theories prevailing at 
the time.”’ 


2. Another defect that may be con- 
sidered as general, in that it affects the 
entire document, is the present required 
method of revision. Only two proposed 
amendments may be submitted at one 
election. With perhaps twenty sections 
sorely needing revision, and the almost 
practical certainity that every one sub- 
mitted will be defeated, the problem of 
either early or adequate remedy by amend- 
ing assumes serious proportions. 


SPECIAL 


We shall enumerate a few of the out- 
standing special features of the Constitu- 
tion which have occasioned a demand for 
revision. The order in which we shall set 
them out need not be considered as neces- 
sarily indicating their relative importance. 


1. Only two State offices should be filled 
by election, viz: The offices of governor 
and lieutenant-governor. The governor 
should have authority to appoint all other 
State officers. This would definitely place 
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the responsibility, and through cabinet 
consultation we should have intelligent and 
helpful co-operation in the solution of 
governmental problems. 


As an illustration of the weakness of the 
present system of electing all State officials 
we mention the fact that if both political 
parties nominate candidates in conventions 
this year the next superintendent of Public 
Instruction will have been selected, not 
because he may have been the best man 
available, but because he lived in a parti- 
cular section of the State which the ‘‘ticket- 
carpenters” thought should have represen- 
tation on the ballot or for the equally valid 
reason that the members of the party com- 
mittee from his district had ‘‘voted right,”’ 
in calling the party convention. 


2. The provision in the present docu- 
ment which makes all State officials ineligi- 
ble to succeed themselves is so absurd as to 
need little comment. Just when an official 
is beginning to learn how to serve he must 
step aside, not in the interest of good 
government, but that the “‘pie’’ may be 
passed again. 


3. The salary limitation for officials is 
another absurdity. It is no reflection on 
either present or past officials to say that 
the removal of this restriction would be 
conducive to more efficient government. 
The fact that a thoroughly capable, well 
trained, brilliant lawyer may be willing 
to sacrifice a law practice worth $25,000 
a year for the honor of being a member of 
Kentucky’s Court of Appeals is not a good 
reason why he would be required to make 
this sacrifice. It might be well also to 
recognize the probability that we might 
not always find in the future the requisite 
number of properly qualified individuals 
willing to make this financial sacrifice for 
either the privilege of service or the honor 
involved. 


4. The new Constitution should limit 
the number of general elections to not more 
than one every two years. One of the 


reasons why we have found it so difficult to 
ratify proposed amendments to the present 
Constitution is that they have been sub- 
mitted at a general election when the very 
people best qualified to urge their adoption 
have become so absorbed in the political 
upheaval that they have forgotten every- 


thing else, and the element that is always 
opposed to everything they do not under- 
stand have voted “no” with singular 
solidarity.’ A general election, occurring 
annually, has a bad effect not only on the 
material progress of the State but on its 
social, educational, and cultural progress 


as well. 


5. Anew Constitution would contribute 
to the much desired consolidation of many 
State Boards and commissions now over- 
lapping or duplicating each other in their 
functions. This would apply as well to 
the consolidation of certain county, city, 
and district offices. As an_ illustration, 
under the present system, a county having 
five incorporated cities or towns and two 
independent graded school districts has 
six different tax assessors, six different tax 
collectors and may have eight collectors. 
An enormous saving of public funds would 
be possible in the consolidation contem- 
plated; one assessor and one tax collector 
would be sufficient in every county in the 
State except possibly Jefferson. 


6. The present limitation of indebted- 
ness that may be incurred by school 
districts and the smaller cities through 
bond issues or otherwise has been a serious 
handicap, especially to the schools. A 
large percentage of the money that has gone 
into new school buildings and equipment 
has been taken from current school funds 
that should have been used to increase 
teachers’ salaries. In many instances it 
has not been possible to erect adequate 
buildings with the funds possible to be 
raised by bond issue plus the amount 
taken from the teachers. In such cases 
it has been necessary to resort to subterfuge 
—usually a group of citizens have “‘under- 
written,’ the additional amount necessary 
and they have been repaid under the guise 
of “rent” or some other camouflage, the 
funds being secured by further robbery 
of the teachers. 


The indebtedness which the small towns 
and school districts may now incur is 
limited to two per cent of the taxable 
valuation of the property in the town or 
district. This might as well be four per 
cent and the period for retiring the bonds 
be made twice as long, holding the interest 
rate for the sinking fund at the same level. 
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This would pass on part of the debt to the 
succeeding generation, which would be 
eminently the proper thing to do. 


In this connection we call attention to the 
fact that an amendment covering this 
identical question of increasing the limit 
of indebtedness for school districts from 
two per cent of the taxable valuation of 
property to four per cent was submitted 
by the 1930 Legislature and will be up for 
ratification or rejection at the November 
election this year. We will be voting not 
only on a call for the convention but on the 
proposed amendment that would remedy 
one of the most serious defects in the 
present document. Every educator in the 
State should vote “‘yes’’ on this proposed 
amendment, no matter how he may vote on 
the call; the amendment might be saved 
if the call should be defeated. 


7. There isasteadily growing sentiment 
favoring the exemption of real estate from 
all taxation. It is not our purpose to pass 
on the merit of this sentiment. Granting 
for sake of argument however that the 
principle involved is sound we seriously 
doubt whether the time for such exemption 
has arrived. As changing conditions may 
settle definitely both of these questions 
within the next decade the Constitution 
should be so changed as to make the 
exemption possible; which is another way 
of saying that the whole question of taxa- 
tion should be determined by legislation 
and not by a constitutional straight- 
jacket. Perhaps no other one phase of 
governmental activities is so affected by 
business conditions as the question of 
taxation and there ought to be the widest 
possible latitude in the Constitution for 
the legislature to meet these changing 
conditions by proper legislation. 


8. The Constitution limits the number 
of judges of the Court of Appeals to seven. 
This number may have been able to handle 
all appeals in 1891. The process of 
reasoning by which the framers of the 
Constitution reached the conclusion that 
the volume of appeals would never increase 
will always retain its place in the growing 
list of mysteries. The work of the Court 
of Appeals is almost double what it was 
when the Constitution was written. The 


most hopeless congestion of the docket 
imaginable, with all the attendant con- 
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fusion and financial losses, would have long 
since been the result if the legislature had 
not resorted to subterfuge. Out of sheer 
necessity the General Assembly has de- 
liberately ‘‘written around,” the Constitu- 
tion and provided for commissioners of the 
court. At present there are four com- 
missioners and with the single exception 
that they have no vote in affirming or 
reversing a case their powers and duties 
are the same as those of the judges. 


This limitation on the number of judges 
is another example of the constitutional 
convention doing a bit of legislating. Ifa 
new document is written this limitation 
will be omitted and the whole matter 
passed to legislative discretion. 


A number of other defects, more or less 
minor in character, might be mentioned. 
Those enumerated however constitute the 
gravamen of the case; and if reading our 
discussion of these shall assist the educators 
of the State in reaching a decision as to 
their duty when the November election 
comes on we shall be content. 








Looking Ahead in Rural 
Education 


By JuLiAn E. BUTTERWORTH, 


Cornell University 


As a people we have gotten so accustomed 
to inferior school conditions in the rural 
areas that we appear almost to have 
become calloused in regard to this problem. 
I do not believe, however, that this is 
really our state of mind. We are unin- 





JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


formed and thoughtless rather than hard- 
ened to the idea that a large part of our 
population should have fewer educational 
opportunities than have those who live 
under more favorable economic and social 
conditions. The increasing interest during 
the last decade in the problems of rural 
education encourages one, therefore, in 
believing that improvement is well on the 
way. 


People may differ as to whether the 
present is a particularly favorable time to 
seek actively certain much needed reforms, 
especially those involving large expendi- 
tures. However that may be, it is certainly 
a strategic time for us to look ahead in 


order that we may see what the problems 
are, and to begin the formulation of plans 
for attacking them. A few of the more 
important of these problems are: 


First, a word as to what we mean by 
“rural education.’’ We do not confine it 
to that which takes place in the one-room 
school. It does not deal with the elemen- 
tary school only. A rural school is not 
merely a school in the open country, even 
of the consolidated type; nor is it one that 
trains for the farming occupations only 
Since many of the boys will go into farming, 
and most of the girls will be home-makers, 
the progressive rural school will, naturally, 
offer special curricula in agriculture and 
home-making. But it will offer other 
curricula as the needs of the pupils or of 
the community warrant. Rural education, 
as now commonly defined, is that which is 
provided for those living in rural areas 
having a relatively low density of popula- 
tion. Roughly, we may say that it is the 
education provided in communities under 
2,500. The importance of the field may 
be realized when we know that, under this 
definition, about 55 per cent of all profes- 
sional public school workers and about 
53 per cent of all children attending school 
are included. 


The first significant implication of the 
foregoing conception of rural education 
is that it is not considered as something 
different from general education. Its ends 
are the same as for all education—the 
promotion of child growth in significant 
directions. There is no thought of educa- 
ting the rural child to be anything different 
from any other child. He is to be given 
an opportunity to become a lawyer, a 
business man, an engineer, or a farmer as 
his interests, abilities, and financial re- 
sources direct and permit. He is to be 
educated not for life 77 a rural environment 
but for life through that environment. 


A second significant implication of this 
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conception of rural education is the 
co-ordination of effort that is involved. 
To provide an adequate school on both 
elementary and secondary levels that meets 
all types of educational needs demands 
that village and country pool their rela- 
tively meager resources, both human and 
economic. 


Fortunately, country and village have 
many interests in common that encourage 
this educational co-operation. The coun- 
try supplies a large share of the patronage 
of the village merchant and professional 
man, while the farmer at the same time 
finds at the village an opportunity to 
examine the goods he wishes to buy, gets 
them without delay, and finds a market for 
his products as he cannot at a mail-order 
house. A study of these interrelations 
in a Wisconsin county shows that the 
economic agencies devoted to merchandis- 
ing received from the farmers 75 per cent 
of their business as measured in dollars. 
At the bank 50 per cent of the savings and 
70 per cent of the certificates of deposit 
were held by farmers. The country pro- 
vided 52 per cent of the high school pupils, 
49 per cent of the church members and 
40 per cent of the officers of social and 
fraternal organizations. While these figures 
will, of course, vary from community to 
community, the fact that there are signifi- 
cant interdependencies cannot be denied. 


The most common form cf this co-opera- 
tion is the consolidated or centralized 
school, through which high school training 
may become available and in which an 
enriched curriculum may be _ provided. 
Hence, one of our large problems is to 
increase the, approximately, 17,000 con- 
solidated schools now established and by 
so doing reduce the, approximately 150,000 
one-teacher schools still existing. Yet a 
word of caution may be useful. It is not 


the establishment of the consolidated 
school that is significant; it is the providing 


of better facilities through such a school. 
A recent study of 77 superior consolidated 
schools in eight’ states shows that, while 
78 per cent have rooms for the teaching of 
agriculture and 90 per cent for home- 
making, only 52 per cent have rooms for 
the commercial subjects, 66 per cent have 
rooms for woodworking, 5 per cent have a 
machine shop, and 3 per cent have rooms 
for printing. Only 21 per cent have rooms 
fora kindergarten. While 64 per cent have 
a gymnasium, none have open air rooms 
and only 18 per cent have a nurse’s or 
physician’s office. Since these are superior 
consolidated schools it is quite certain that 
the average centralized school does not 
have even the facilities just described. 


And there need be no undue pessimism 
if you live in an area where consolidation 
does not seem feasible at the present time. 
While the larger school may provide a 
more elaborate building and a more exten- 
sive curriculum, the one-room school may 
have as good a teacher, as useful a library, 
as suitable a building, and as fine a play- 
ground if the people demand them and will 
pay for them. As is now being demon- 
strated in many places, the small school 
can become a very efficient agency if only 
energy, intelligence, and the necessary 
funds are directed to it. 


While the consolidated school is an 
important means of providing better 
educational opportunities, there are some 
of the newer aspects of the educational 
program that appear to demand co-opera- 
tion over a larger area. The _ typical 
consolidated district is probably sufficiently 
large to justify a reasonably adequate 
health program, such as instruction in 
health and in physical training and athlet- 
ics, a school nurse and a part-time dentist 
and doctor. It may provide an opportunity, 
or special class for that group of pupils 
who, for one reason or another, do not 
progress properly in the regular classes. 
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It may provide certain types of vocational 
education, especially agriculture and home- 
making. The oridinary consolidated dis- 
trict, however, cannot meet other needs 
that are coming to be demanded. It can- 
not give the highly specialized service 
desirable for the tubercular, the cardian, 
or the stammerer. It may surprise the 
average person to know that 75 per cent 
of all high schools in the United States 
have under 100 enrollment. Schools of 
this size usually do not have enough pupils 
to justify such vocational opportunities as 
automobile repairing, carpentry, masonry, 
printing, and specialized commercial train- 
ing. 

With our improved roads it is conceivable 
that the area of the consolidated district 
may be enlarged to a point where some of 
these needs may be met. Yet a larger unit 
appears necessary if rural children are to 
have educational opportunities even ap- 
proximately equal to those provided city 
children. In my judgment there is no one 
type of larger unit that is best for all 
situations. In one state it may be the 
highly developed county unit, like that 
found in Maryland; in another, it may be 
the so-called city-county organization; in a 
third, it may be semi-county unit similar 
to that in Alabama; while a less highly 
centralized organization, like that in Ohio, 
may be preferable for other situations. 


Even such larger units of co-operation 
for the education of rural children will 
need state support to make them most 
effective. We have, during recent years, 
become familiar with various devices for 
giving special aid to the rural areas. There 
is aid for weak districts, for consolidation, 
for transportation, for well-trained teachers 
in one-room schools, for longer tenure in 
small schools, and the like. These are all 
useful. Very recently, however, some 
states have put into effect a comprehensive 
plan of state educational finance that is 
more than a mere palliative. For example, 
New York state now allows a one-room 
school the difference between $1,500 (the 
amount considered necessary to maintain 
a reasonably good school), and the income 
from a four-mill tax. In this way such a 
district is assured of a respectable school 
at a reasonable tax rate. In centralized 


schools, New York pays one-half the cost 
of transportation, one-fourth the cost of 


the building (as approved by the State), 
and an equalization quota that, with other 
forms of aid, enables the average central 
district to maintain a reasonably good 
school at or near a five-mill levy. The 
state-aid system is actually much more 
complicated than these,statements suggest, 
but some idea of the plan is given. 


These are examples of the type of educa- 
tional problem that the rural areas face. 
We cannot secure the various reforms that 
will solve these problems until the rural 
people themselves understand what is 
needed. This calls for leadership. While 
much of this leadership responsibility 
naturally falls upon county and _ village 
superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors, the teacher herself has a very 
important responsibility. (1) A first-class 
job of teaching is perhaps the best way to 
show citizens that all these sums that have 
been expended during the last decade are 
justified. I wish I had space to describe 
a few cases where good teaching has made 
the community aware of the possibility 
of a really functional type of small school. 
(2) An understanding of the social and 
economic problems of the rural community 
will not only enable the teacher to judge 
the needs of her pupils but will bring 
her into sympathetic understanding with 
adults. (3) If the teacher has a vision of 
modern education and of the facilities 
needed to make that vision effective, she 
can in her incidental contacts with members 
of the community pass on something of it. 
Much of this may best be done indirectly, 
and little of high-pressure salesmanship 
is necessary or desirable. Performance, 
sincerity, and common sense are the 
essential requirements. 


If we look ahead now and lay out a 
program intelligently, we may hope to 
secure an improvement in rural schools as 
soon as these difficult times are past. 


ay 


— 
A 
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ENROLLMENT BY STATES OF NINETY TEACHERS COLLEGES FOR 
1930 AND 1931 

















Teachers Per Cent Increase 
STATE College Men Women in 1931 

1930 1931 1930 1931 Men | Women| Total 

LUCE Ee 3 247 327 1,106 978} 32.4 |—10.7 | —3.5 
PATA OND oo sel.s aos a aielgiesai cele 1 140 232 383 493| 65.7 18.3 38.6 
COS ee a a cnn Z 474 581 1,379 1,302} 22.6 | —5.6 1.6 
ASOOR BIAS 5S. cr Sis wise einorsie a 71 85 2,104 2,062; 20.0 —2.0 —1.3 
[EUS USES eee eee 5 1,354 1,677 2,832} 3,078} 23.9 8.7 13.6 
Anan AS... otek k Shed oe 2 823 962 1,472 1,587) 15.7 7.8 19 ew | 
LOW eee eee ee 1 596 606 1,592 1,545 1.7 | —3.0 | —1.7 
WansaG: 2 sion cetiesanes 1 345 343 967 839} —.6 |—13.2 —9.9 
KERUUCISY 4.65 sce Se ee ees 4 1,174 1 7AZ 2,317 2,907) 45.8 25:5 32.3 
APOINSNA NA 2 6 crocotue oe ass Cee 1 158 176 841 784; 11.4 —6.8 —3.9 
NNGHNG ARG 6.554655 0s 4 2.036) 2.235 3 695 3,670 9.8 —.7 3.0 
Minnesota... .-s5 66240. 4 311 408 1,831 1913) 31.2 4.8 8.6 
MISSIESIDDI< . cos e65 ene os 1 75 68 216 229| —9.3 6.0 24 
WitRBO MIA ec Sais o58 new ee 4 1,107 1,263 1,803 1,840} 14.1 ZA 6.6 
Weis ree 1 216 222 475 531 2.8 11.8 9.0 
New Hamphire.......... 2 108 146 776 763} 35.2 | —1.7 2.9 
New Jersey............. 1 78 107 557 520] 37.2 —6.6 tt 
Ns Cl, ee 5 651 721 3,697; 3,550} 10.8 | —4.0 | —1.8 
North ‘Carolinia.. ..... 0... 2 39 64 1,037 1,058} 64.1 2:0 4.3 
North Dakota... 0.664. 3 361 428 1,250 1,278} 18.6 2.2 5.9 
One Sees 2 411 541 1 319 1,464} 31.6 11.0 15.9 
ORE tcc a 3 1 094 1,145 2,241 2 ,166 Gat —3.3 —.7 
Pennsylvania... ........... 10 1,448 1,622 5,078} 4,833} 12.0 | —5.0 | —1.3 
South Dakota.......5...606: 4 398 443 1 032 tp 51 es 9.9 10.3 
MIBTICSREE 5.06 sis seve tee 2 284 318 633 700; 12.0 10.6 11.0 
MNES ht Ao 2ik Gro aniatiowes 6 TAYE Y Wer Cia 3,263} 3,208 2.0 | —1.7 —.4 
WPCC Ee a 5 Ma | (APO oh mee 1,947 ACs ee —1.8 | —1.8 
West Virginia... 0.6.04. 4 561 621 1,448 1,589} 10.7 9.7 10.0 
WASCONEIR 6:6... 60 s-0)8e isda 6 1,439 1,634 2,455 2,653} 13.6 8.1 10.1 
MGtAl so cutsn ho cecx 90 17,736} 20,458} 49,746} 50,591; 15.3 iy j 5.3 
































These enrollment figures are for February 10, 1930, and for the corresponding date of 1931. 





LUCKY WINNERS—GOLD 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


During the Kentucky Educational As- 
sociation Convention held at the Columbia 
Auditorium in Louisville, a mild form of 
lottery took place at Booth 57, by the 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company, 
under the auspices of the Central School 
Supply Company. 


Mr. Clarence R. Davis, a jocular 
representative of the Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Company, gave away daily, 
one Dexter Triple Gold Plated pencil 
sharpener to the holders of the lucky 
numbers drawn. 


The following were the lucky winners: 


Wednesday—No. 1335, Mr. B. D. Nisbet, 
superintendent of the Hopkins County 


Board of Education, Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky. 


Thursday—No. 2257, Miss Ada B. 
Robinson, geography teacher in the Junior 
High schools, Henderson, Kentucky. 


Friday—No. 2137, Mr. J. W. Brooker, 
director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


The Central School Supply Company 
regrets that the convention could not have 
lasted longer than the three days, so that 
many more of the Kentucky Education 
Association members could have brought 
home similar souvenirs. Watch our booths 
next year for more prizes. 


EpucAaTion—Education gives power; 
hence it is a blessing or a curse, according 
to how we use it. 
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PERSONAL 





R. E. Jaggers, 
whose article on 
“Unification of 
the Public School 
Program” ap- 
pears in this is- 
sue, is supervisor 
of rural elemen- 
tary schools. Be- 
forecoming tothe 
Department of 
Education, he 
served as_ rural 
school teacher, 
county superin- 
tendent of 
schools of Hart County and_ super- 
intendent of schools at Marion, Kentucky. 
Following graduation from the University 
of Kentucky, he became a member of 
the staff of the Department of University 
Extension. He later became director of 
rural education at the Eastern State Teach- 
ers College and principal of the Normal 
Department. He resigned from Eastern to 
accept his present position. Mr. Jaggers 
received Baccalaureate and Master’s de- 
grees from the University of Kentucky. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy from Cornell University in June, 
1930. While doing his graduate work, he 
studied ‘“‘Budgetary Procedure in County 
School Systems in Kentucky.” 











R. E. JAGGERS 





NATION’S CHILDREN 

If there is any subject endowed with 
national interest it is the welfare of the 
nation’s children. The nation’s future 
existence, the intelligent use of its resources, 
the role it will play in world affairs depend 
on its children—whether or not they are 
physically fit and whether or not they are 
trained in self-control, in respect for the 
rights of others, and in an understanding 
of their own rights and obligations.—James 
J. Davis. 





Fisk Teachers Agency 


1318 Duncan Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
PAUL H. SEAY, MANAGER 


Affiliated with 
Everett O. Fisk Teachers Agencies 


TEACHERS prepare for next year by getting ] 
our registration blank and enrolling now. .... 














MAY HONOR ROLL 


(One Hundred Per Cent Units Received Since 
Last Issue of the Journal) 


Counties Superintendent 
RENN ate cee ett eee E. J. Paxton 
NRE oc carci ee ae Herman L. Williams 
SRRMMNS fee cu eS St ae o ai J. B. Hardeman 
Cl See eee eerane M. O. Wrather 
BSPOCIINIIODE. . 5.6.5 0505 oases es Mt. Norton 
So IS 1 eee en ee er ae Jas. B. Heird 
BREED cians bees eww came L. H. Powell 
Gatlatin...................Margaret P. Landram 
Montgomery...............Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
RMMEOU oo ae ne Sune cee ee oe a J. M. McVey 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 


Shawnee High School, Louisville. ... Robert Clem 


Scottsville Public Schools.......... N. D. Bryant 
Maysville City Schools.............. John Shaw 
Pans Gaty Schoeols....c....0 2. .6: Lee Kirkpatrick 
Henderson City Schools............ C. E. Dudley 


Little Rock County High School. Byron M. Roberts 


Belmont School, Hopkinsville....Mary V. Walker 
TIATTIOFG SCHOGIG. .. .. 6. <3 e ees sees W. C. Shultz 
Earlington City Schools......... A. P. Prather 
Prankiin City Schools... ............ C. H. Jaggers 
Mayfield City Schools........... K. R. Patterson 
Central City Public Schools...... Tim Meinschein 
Icomsa Public. Schools............... H. L. Ellis 
Catlettsburg City Schools.......... J. T. Miracle 
Calhoun Public Schools.......... ae R. ee 
Greenville Public Schools............ T. O. Hall 
Carlisle Public Schools............ E. E. Pfanstiel 
Stanford Public Schools............ J. T. Embry 
College of Education, University of 

RGMIOKY. 5 oes ce sie was Jesse Adams 
Barret Manual Training High School, 

[lone Coa sey aie aioe ween J. E. Beck 
Bowling Green City Schools....... T. C. Cherry 
Versailles City Schools.......... Paul L. Garrett 
Slimis City. Schools.......5.....053.- Fred Shultz 
Providence City Schools............ W. H. Sugg 
Flemingsburg Public Schools......... R. G. Huey 
Issane (ity) Schools... ......6 654: R. F. Flege 
Hickman City Schools............. J. M. Calvin 
Dudley School, Lexington......... Latona Smith 
Vanceburg City eC: i er A. W. Glasgow 
Maittawa Schools... .........502. Herbert F. Smith 
Faculty Murray State Teachers 


ROME 8 oo Sak erste He Rainey T. Wells 
Hopkinsville High School... .... Gladstone Koffman 
Warsaw Public Schools ..... Margaret P. Landram 
Margaret Merker School, Louisville. Mamie Drewry 
Richmond City Schools......... W. F. O’Donnell 
Henry Clay School, Lexington. .Chas. E. Skinner 
Campbellsville City Schools....N. E. Helderman 


Pikeville City Schools.............. T. W. Oliver 
Maron City Schools .............. J. S. Brown 
Bardstown City Schools .......... W. F. Hibbs 
West Point Graded School....... Leslie Perkins 


Centertown School ............. med Phillips 


Cloverport Public Schools..... 5. 1b, filler 
Louisville and Jefferson County Childrens 

Home, Anchorage ...... ...... H. V. Bastin 
Clay School (Webster County)......... J.-B. Cox 


Note—If any school unit remitting membership 
dues on 100% basis has been overlooked please 
notify the Secretary in order that due credit 
may be given in the September issue of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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THE FIVE GREATEST NAMES IN 
HISTORY 


In the April issue of the KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL there appeared Arthur 
Brisbane’s selection of the five greatest 
namesinhistory. These names, as you will 
recall, were Aristotle, Archimedes, Michael 
Angelo, Newton, and Shakespeare. High 
schools in the State were invited to ask their 
pupils to select the five next greatest 
names in history and send them in to the 
Editor of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The response to this request has been most 
gratifying. The boys and girls in the high 
schools of the State could not have made 
their selections without careful considera- 
tion to large numbers of people. They 
have certainly read more carefully, studied 
more carefully, and they know more about 
the men and women who have made history 
in the world, as a result of thisstudy. Read 
the selections of the pupils in the high 
schools of Kentucky. It is an interesting 
group of names that follow: 


Covincton HicH ScHooLr—Edison, 
Pasteur, Napoleon, Caesar or Lincoln, 
Socrates. 


DANVILLE HiGcH ScHooLt—Homer, Paul, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Pasteur, Napoleon. 


OWENSBORO HIGH Scuoo_—Pasteur, 
Wilson, Edison, Burbank, Columbus. 


Paris HiGcH ScHoot—Christ, Lincoln, 
Pasteur, Edison, Florence Nightingale. 


MAaysviLLE HiGH ScHoo_—Edison, Pas- 
teur, Gutenberg, Marconi, Moses. 


The Editor regrets that space will not 
permit the printing of all the reasons given 
for the choices of these men. They are all 
interesting. A few of the briefer ones are 
reproduced in order that the readers of the 
JOURNAL may have a chance to know some- 
thing of the bases for these choices. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


born at 


Florence Nightingale was 
In her 


Florence, Italy, in May, 1820. 


desire to lessen the suffering of humanity, 
she studied to become a nurse, and soon 


after she made a tour of Europe looking 
into the conditions of hospitals. 

We know Florence Nightingale for her 
splendid work during the Crimean War. 
Here, as superintendent of a group of 
volunteer nurses, she improved the condi- 
tions of the army. By her brilliant work 
conditions were so inproved that Sebastopol 
finally fell. 

Our debt to Florence Nightingale is very 
great not only for the many lives she saved 
here by treatment and by hastening the 
close of the war by improving conditions 
of the army, but also for her influence on 
the formation of organizations for this type 
of work which has proved such an advan- 
tage to humanity. 

Edwina Gorey, 
Junior, Paris High School. 


Louis PASTEUR 


I believe Louis Pasteur was the most 
important man the world has ever known 
because of his discovery of the germ theory 
of disease. He devised the means of 
giving anti-toxin and arresting the diseases 
of hydrophobia, anthrax, and _ chicken- 
cholera. Besides this he discovered how 
to prevent fermentation, and kept the silk 
worm from being exterminated because of 
a contagious disease that was killing them 
quickly. 

Without modern refrigeration many 
fruits and perishable vegetables would be 
missing from the table. Without the 
knowledge of disease germs people would 
die by the thousands of the contagious 
diseases that are sure to spread in the 
modern crowded city. Without anti- 
toxin many people would suffer or die from 
diseases that are easily preventable. 

Pasteur may be compared with Robert 
E. Lee morally, with Aristotle mentally, 
and with no one in the importance of his 
work. Pasteur was the founder of 
advanced and modern medical work. 

Jack Nickerson, 
Sophomore, Paris High School. 


Tuomas A. EpISON 


Thomas Alva Edison is the greatest 
among the world’s inventors, one of the 
very few men of all time who has devoted 
his life to invention as a profession. The 
electrical science approaches the extent and 
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range of his activities, which have been 
solely in the direction of devices which 
have stimulated industry and forced ad- 
vancement more rapidly in a decade than 
any other influence in like time in the 
history of the world. 

The work of Edison includes so many 
great inventions and has built up so many 
industries that it is impossible to point 
out any of his triumphs as his greatest. 

Edison made up his mind that he would 
only spend his time on a device or machine 
which was of immediate and practical use. 
Strict adherence to this rule is the reason 
why Edison’s name is familiar the world 
over. He has not made great discoveries 
in theoretical science, but he has applied 
and developed to new uses the principles 
which other men have established. 

Edison belongs not to the United 
States alone but to the world, and his 
modesty has won honors from many 
nations. 

Robert H. Ferguson, 
Junior, Paris High School. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) 


Born a citizen of Kentucky, he died a 
citizen of the whole world. He is our best 
example of a log-cabin boy who became 
great through his own efforts. By his 
tact and patience the Union was saved 
when it seemed that all was lost. His 
Emancipation Proclamation freed our land 
from the yoke of slavery, liberating nearly 
four million Negroes. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address is rightfully considered one 
of the greatest of orations, and its lofty 
sentiments still echo in the hearts of the 
people. Greatest of all, he was alike in 
both triumph and defeat, giving alike to 
friend and foe his impartial services. 


Truly, ‘‘now he belongs to the ages.”’ 


Joe Greer, 
Junior, Paris High School. 


MRS. HESTER IS ELECTED 
OFFICER IN REGISTRAR 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


By ForreEst C. PoGuE, JR. 


Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, registrar of 
Murray State College, was elected third 
vice-president of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars at Buffalo, New 
York, April 23. She addressed the 
Teachers College Section of the Group, 
April 21. 

Mrs. Hester, who is the daughter of 
Ezra L. Gillis, registrar of the University 
of Kentucky, addressed the Teachers 
College Section on ‘“The Current Practices 
of Selecting Students.’”’ Her address was 
taken from the results of four hundred and 
seventy-five replies from colleges in the 
United States. Her study was limited toa 
discussion of the admission to the freshman 
class and as special students. 

The other officers elected at the registrar 
meeting were: Ryland N. Dempster, Johns 
Hopkins University, president; Miss Elma 
Poole, St. Louis University, first vice- 
president; Clarence P. Ross, Allegheny 
College, second vice-president; Mrs. Cleo 
Gillis Hester, Murray State College, third 
vice-president; Fred L. Kerr, University 
of Arkansas, secretary; Joseph C. Mac- 
Kinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, treasurer; William S. Hoffman, 
Pennsylvania State College, editor of the 
Bulletin, the association publication. 

The survey made by Mrs. Hester 
included seventy-five replies which were 
received from “‘A”’ and ‘‘B”’ four-year col- 
leges as listed in the reports sent to the 
Institution by the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars on the accrediting 
of educational institutions. 

Some of the questions considered were: 

Admission certificate graduates of ac- 
credited high schools who are deficient in 
required work; how students deficient in 
required subjects make up the work; the 
number of vocational units which are 
accepted; the effect of the organization of 
the senior high school on admission require- 
ments; the use of intelligence tests; plans 
for limiting freshman enrollment. 

In regard to special students the ques- 
tions of age, educational attainments, 
intelligence tests, and entrance require- 
ment were taken into consideration. 
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EPIDEMICS—A PROJECT FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Sr. M. Ocravis, O.S.D., B.A. 
Holy Rosary Academy, Loutsville, Ky. 


AIMS 
To lead the pupils to see the great need of proper 
sanitation in a community; to see how important 
legislation bearing on sanitation is; to create in the 
pupils a desire to co-operate in enforcing the local 
and state ordinances concerning sanitation; to 
cause thein to realize that they are citizens of the 
community now, with certain definite responsi- 
bilities. 
I, PUuRPOSING 
1, SITUATION 
a. The typhoid epidemic at Salem, Ohio—other 
epidemics. 
b. Questions and discussion by teacher and 
pupils. 
c. Class discussion of epidemics in general. 


2, THE RECOGNITION OF THE PROBLEM 
a. Class decides to solve the problem. 
b. Class states the problem: What are epi- 
demics, and how do they affect society? 
II. PLANNING 
PupILS QUESTIONS 


1. What is an epidemic? 

2. What are the causes for epidemics? 

3. Are there many kinds of epidemics, and in 
what parts of the world are they most fre- 
quent? 

4, What has Science done to overcome epi- 
demics? 

5. What has the government done to prevent 
them? 


6. What can we do? 


ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Questions 1 and 2 were group questions. 
2, Question 3 was an individual assignment. 
3. Question 4 was a group question. 
4. Question 5 was a group question. 
5. Question 6 was a class assignment. 


MATERIALS USED AND INVESTIGATIONS 
1. The class visited Red Cross headquarters; 
several talked with their family physicians; 
government bulletins and other information 
were secured from men interested in science. 
2. Other Activities Suggested. 
Making art posters. 
Oral Themes in English. 
Use of the movie machine for showing 
slides, etc. 
Short talk by school nurse or doctor. 


III. Execution 

1. Collect materials. 

2, Evaluate materials in class groups (several 
directed study periods). 

3. Class discussion—(Socialized Recitation). 

4. Organization of material. 

a. Definition: 

A disease which is common to, or affecting a 
large number in a community, spreads wide 
and attacks many persons at the same time. 


- SNe 


b. Causes. 
Impure water. 

2. Flies. 

3. Rats. 


4. Mosquitoes. i 

c. Kinds and Where Found. 
Yellow Fever—West Indies, Panama Canal 
Zone. 
Influenza—Lower Louisiana and Mississippi, 
Southern Europe and practically all of 
South Eastern Asia; parts of Russia, England, 
France, Germany, very little in South 
America; in the United States, and North 
Eastern Canada. 
Bubonic Plague—India and Southern Canada, 
China and Islands of Pacific. 
Typhoid—Found in most every part of the 
world excepting in the colder climates of 
Noith and South America, and Northern 
Eurasia. 

d. Part of Science in Combating Plagues. 

1. Pasteur and the silk-worm disease, 1853-65. 

2. The discovery of germ life. 

. Pasteur’s experiments with other diseases. 

4. The discovery of great numbers of germ 
families. 

5. Lazear and his werk with Yellow Fever, 
1900. (Dr. Jesse Lazear, gave up his life 
to prove experimentaliy that yellow fever 
was caused by mosquitoes. He allowed 
himself to be bitten by a mosquito that 
was known to have bitten a yellow fever 
patient, contracted the disease, and died 
a martyr to science.) 

e. Government Action. 


1. Passing of Proper Laws on Sanitation. 

2. The doing away with dug wells in corporate 
village. 

3. The collection of refuse. 

4. Establishing garbage disposal plants. 

5. Establishing filtration plants for cities. 

6. Clearing the Canal Zone by drainage. 

7. Establishing health clinics. 

8. Publishing helpful information on Hygiene: 


care of sick, prevention of disease, etc. 

9. Inspection of immigrants who might bring 

in disease. 
f. Our Part. 

1. Urge city authorities to enforce laws. 
Report unsanitary conditions to proper 
authorities. 

3. Guard our own health by caring for our 
bodies as we should. 

4, To read material which will help us to 
make our city a clean, safe place to live in, 

5. We can help in every way possible those 
who are less fortunate than we are, to 
develop strong bodies. 

6. Keep our homes clean; milk bottles, gar- 
bage cans. 

7. Avoid crowds and sneezers. 

8. Thoughtful use of clean handkerchiefs 
when coughing or sneezing ourselves. 

9. Obey quarantine rules if ill of contagious 
disease. 

10. Keep away from people who have con- 
tagious disease. 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 


Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


125 South Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














IV. JUDGING 
1, Our Problem: 
What and how do they affect our Society? 
Our Solution: 

1. We have an understanding of what epidemics 
are, 

2. We know how they are caused, how they 
spread, their cost in life and money, their 
effect upon society. 

3. We know what is being done to combat them. 

4, We resolve to do our part as citizens to pre- 
vent them. 

2. Have we done what we set out to do? 

Two Good Points: 

1. We learned through this project that there 
is an unlimited amount of helpful material 
on all subjects outside of our text books. 

2. This work has shown us how important it 
is that, as citizens, we accept our share of 
community responsibility. 


V. APPLICATION 
1. This project must be carried out in our own 
lives. We must do the things we have talked 
about. 
2. We can make reports frequently. Teachers 
check up their accomplishment. 


IT’S THE BRAIN THAT COUNTS 


You can get along with a wooden leg, 
but you can’t get along with a wooden 
head. The physical value of man is not 
so much. Man as analyzed in our labora- 
tories is worth about ninety-eight cents. 
Seven bars of soap, lime enough to white- 
wash a chicken coop, phosphorus enough 
to cover the heads of a thousand matches, 
is not so much, you see. It is the brain 
that counts, but in order that your brain 
may be kept clear you must keep your 
body fit and well. That can not be done 
if one drinks liquor. A man who has to 
drag around a habit that is a danger and a 
menace to society ought to go off to the 
woods and live alone. We do not tolerate 





the obvious use of morphine or cocaine or 
opium and we should not tolerate intoxi- 
cating liquor, because I tell you these 
things are what break down the command 
of the individual over his own life and his 
own destiny. Through alcoholic stimu- 
lation a man loses his co-ordination. 
That is why liquor is no advantage to the 
brain. You hear people tell how they had 
their wits quickened for the first half-hour 
by liquor, but they don’t tell you how later 
their body could not act in co-ordination 
with their brain. 

You will hear on every side men bewail 
the loss of their drink, of their personal 
rights, but the rights of the few who can- 
not see ahead or have the future of their 
nation at heart must be regulated to safe- 
guard that great body of future citizens 
who are now ready to step into the ranks. 

You boys have something ahead of you 
in the problem of preventing the return 
of liquor. We have not lived up to our 
laws, but I repeat, education is what we 
need to combat this condition. When we 
have our younger generation completely 
educated we will not have types who say: 
“Why should I not have my rights as a 
citizen?”’ It is through the boys of today 
that we hope to see a sound and everlasting 
prohibition worked out in this country. 
If there ever was any great man who 
accomplished anything through the use of 
alcohol I would like to have the fact 
pointed out. We in the United States of 
America have tried to give you a field of 
action free from the barricades which used 
to be set up by the legalized liquor traffic. 
Keep yourselves free from all entangling 
habits. Remember, it’s the brain that 


counts.—Dr. Charles Mayo, noted scientist. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM WESTERN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BOWLING GREEN 


On account of the greatly increased 
enrollment, more than twenty per cent 
over February of 1930, it has been necessary 
to employ twenty-five additional teachers 
for the second semester and spring terms. 
Practically all of these instructors hold 
advanced degrees and have been secured 
from fourteen of the best colleges and 
universities of the country. 


The handsome new Physical Education 


Building authorized by the legislature of . 


1930 was completed at the beginning of the 
present semester. There are now receiving 
instruction in some form of health and 
physical education in this building 1,760 
students. 


Work on the Kentucky Building is pro- 
gressing nicely. The concrete foundation 
has been completed. Contracts for brick, 
steel, and other material have been let and 
everything indicates that the walls will be 
erected at an early date and that the build- 
ing will be under roof early in the fall. 


The additional enrollment of 666 new 
students at the beginning of the spring 
term, April 6, puts the present daily attend- 
ance at Western to 2,963 different students 
exclusive of the Training School, the Model 
Rural School and the Extension Depart- 
ment. 





A Pageant of Progress with 1,500 
people in the cast will be given in the 
stadium on College Heights on the dates 
of June 1, 2 and 3. Character dances, 
magnificent choruses, and music by a large 
orchestra will contribute to the success of 
the pageant. 





Dr. Burris W. Jenkins of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been secured for the Com- 
mencement Sermon to be delivered on 
May 31st, in Vanmeter Hall. 


At noon on Tuesday, June 2, the Potter 
College Group, now affiliating with West- 
ern, will have their Reunion Luncheon. 


Miss Laura Bragg, who is director of one 
of the oldest museums in the United States, 
at Charleston, S. C., delivered a lecture in 
the Auditorium of Teachers College recent- ° 
ly. The Historical Museum is gradually 
collecting a valuable display of relics from 
time to time. Contributions from present 
and former students and friends of Western 
in various parts of the State have been 
made. Among the interesting articles 
recently given are a flax hackle, a trivet, 
scales, nail box and a number of books 
from the Shaker Colony near Auburn. 
Owners of such articles are beginning to 
realize the danger of losing such things in 
fires and are so glad to give or lend them 
to the school so that they will be placed 
in a fire-proof building and taken care of 
for future generations. Western asks your 
co-operation in making these collections. 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Regents, arrangements were made to 
purchase additional library equipment to 
make that department even more efficient 
than it has been heretofore. During the 
past year new features have been added, 
and the staff has been extended to include 
twenty members. Lectures on the proper 
use of the library are being given in the 
College Department and also in the 
Training School. 


The Shakespeare Players of Utica, New 
York, have been secured to give two 
Shakespearian dramas during the second 
summer term. 


At a recent meeting the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges adopted 
a regulation permitiing students to take 
by correspondence or study center—or a 
completion of the two methods—one-fourth 
of the semester hours required for the 
standard certificate and the baccalaureate 
degree. 


Professor Thomas Harrison Reed, dis- 
tinguished author and lecturer from the 
University of Michigan, will offer courses 
on local and municipal government prob- 
lems at Western during the Summer 
School. 
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Again this year Western will celebrate 
Mother’s Day. The date has been fixed 
for May 8th, and the Institution as well as 
students in attendance are inviting the 
mothers to enjoy the hospitality of the Hill. 
An interesting program is being prepared 
for the occasion. 


A beautiful Sunrise Easter Service was 
held on College Heights in the vicinity of 
the handsome stadium this year. As has 
been true on similar occasions in previous 
years, the entire service was very impressive 
and beautiful. 


In the Latin Department this summer, 
Dr. George Currie, of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, will contribute a series of lectures. 


Dr. John Holladay Latane of Johns 
Hopkins University will be a guest-member 
of Western’s faculty for the summer school. 
His lectures will deal with Latin-American 
relations. 


Members of the Department of Manual 
Arts constructed most of the furniture 
which is used in the Physical Education 
Building. Office and classroom desks are 
made of maple wood, every process of the 
making being done in the department. 


As has been the custom for a number of 
years, the class of 1920 will hold their 
annual reunion on College Heights. The 
date has been set for Thursday, June 4, 
and the hour for 12:15 P. M. 


An effective program of stirring concert 
numbers and novelties was broadcast by 
the College Heights Band recently from 
Hopkinsville. Mr. Elliott Orr is director 
of the band, and it is composed of fifty-four 
members. 


— ee, 


Dr. George Hubbard Blakeslee of Clark 
University, publicist, lecturer and author, 
will make a valuable contribution to the 
summer school work. 


The following members of the faculty are 
on leave of absence for graduate study at 
the present time: Miss Cornelia Helmers, 
Peabody College; Mr. L. T. Smith, Peabody 
College; Miss Susie Pate, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Miss Lotta Day, Columbia Univer. 
sity; Mr. L. Y. Lancaster, Ohio State 
University; Mr. Guy Foreman, Indiana 
University; Mr. H. L. Stevens, University 
of Wisconsin; Miss Elizabeth Dabbs, 
Columbia University; Miss Gladys Knott, 
Peabody College; Miss Margie Helm, 
University of Chicago; Mr. Bert R. Smith, 
Peabody College; Miss Isabel Hancock, 
University of Virginia; Miss Sara Middle- 
ton, University of Virginia; Mr. N. L. Ross, 
University of Kentucky. 


Mr. Lorado Taft, one of America’s 
foremost sculptors, will lecture on “Beauty 
in American Life,’ and ‘‘My Dream 
Museum,” during the first summer term. 





In the Elementary Education Depart- 
ment, during the first summer term, Dr. 
Florence Essery, assistant superintendent, 
principal, and teaching assistant in the 
University of Michigan, will offer courses. 


The Training School, offering unsur- 
passed facilities for observation and 
directed teaching, will be in session during 
the first six weeks of summer school. 


Dr. George W. Truett of Dallas, Texas, 
will deliver the graduating address to the 
Senior and Sophomore classes of Western 
on the morning of Thursday, June 4. 
The exercises will be held in the stadium 
where the seating capacity is sufficiently 
large. 
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FOURTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
FOR WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Denver, Colorado, will become the center 
of educational interest for the world from 
July 27 to August 1, when the Fourth 
Biennial Conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations will be held 
in that city. The object of this meeting 
will be to promote international under- 
standing and co-operation through educa- 
tion. Mutual appreciation of national 
ideals, national cultures, and national 
aspirations in the fields of literature, and 
education will be stressed in the addresses, 
which will be made by leaders of education 
from many countries. 


One of the chief features of the meeting 
will be the reports of the Herman-Jordan 
Committees on Education for International 
Understanding and Good-Will. Among the 
important questions covered in these 
reports will be ‘Education for Peace,” 
“International Relations of Youth,’’ and 
the “Possibility of Substituting Peaceful 
Diplomacy for the Evils of War.” 


In addition to the general sessions, 
featuring international good-will through 
education and interpretation of national 
life, there will be approximately twenty 
sections dealing with individual educational 
problems such as ‘‘Health Education,” 
“Social Adjustment through Education,” 
“Rural Education,” ‘‘Illiteracy,” ‘Adult 
Education,”’ ‘‘Pre-School and  Kinder- 
garten,’’ “‘Elementary Education,’’ Secon- 
dary Education,” and ‘Colleges and 
Universities.” 


Among the prominent persons from other 
countries, most of them delegates, who are 
planning to attend are: Mr. Frank W. 
Goldstone, secretary of the National Union 
of Teachers of England and Wales and 
formerly a member of Parliament; Mr. 
G. R. Parker, one of the most prominent 
leaders of the Assistant Masters organiza- 
tion of England; Mr. Angus Roberts, 
president of the National Union of Teachers 
of England and Wales; Mr. H. N. Penling- 
ton of England, an eminent authority in 
the field of elementary education; Mr. W. L. 
Pierce, Welshpool, England; Mr. R. Hall, 
Manchester, England; Mr. W. H. Jenkinson 
Sheffield, England; Mr. Hugh L. Constable, 


Richmond, England; Miss A. R. Morison, 
head mistress of the Francis Holland 
Church of England School, London, one 
of the most prominent head mistresses in 
England; Mrs. U. Gordon Wilson, secretary 
of the Association of assistant mistresses in 
Secondary Schools of England; Mr. P. 
Seshadri, president of the All-India Federa- 
tion of Teachers Associations and one of 
the most eminent educators in all India; 
Dr. Otto Tacke of Stettin, Germany, one 
of the leading spirits in the modern progres- 
sive movement in Germany; Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
formerly president of one of China’s leading 
universities, recently director of the China 
Institute in America, but now returned to 
China upon an important educational 
movement; County Hirotaro Hayashi of 
Japan, one of the most prominent living 
Japanese educators; Dr. E. A. Hardy, 
Toronto, Canada, one of the leading 
Secondary teachers of Canada, editor of 
one of the chief Canadian Educational 
Journals; Dr. D. D. MacDonald of Toronto, 
also a leading educator of Canada; Mr. 
Harry Charlesworth of British Columbia, 
probably the best known of all Canadian 
educators upon the western coast; Madame 
Helen Radlinska, editor of the Annuaire 
Pedagogique of Poland; and Professor don 
Pablo Martinez del Rio of the University 
of Mexico; Mr. Thomas J. O’Connell, 
general secretary of the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organization and a member of 
the Irish Parliament; Mr. Robert Neilly, 
president of the Irish National Teachers’ 
Organization; Mr. William P. Ward, 
former president of the Irish National 
Organization; Mr. R. B. Miller, president 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland; 
and Mr. Benjamin Skinner, also of Scot- 
land; and Mr. Thomas Henderson, general- 
secretary of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. 


Denver with its beautiful mountain 
scenery and its delightful summer climate 
affords an excellent location at which to 
combine an ideal vacation with attendance 
at a great international educational confer- 
ence. The fact that the Denver Confer- 
ence will follow so closely after the 


National Education Association Conven- 
tion, to be held at Los Angeles from June 
27 to July 4, will offer an unusual oppor- 
tunity for teachers to attend both meetings. 





New Books 


SUPERVISED 


THE PsYCHOLOGY OF THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL, by Harry Grove Wheat. Pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Chicago, 1931. 


The Psychology of the Elementary 
School can be read with profit by literally 
thousands of elementary school teachers 
in the nation. It is written in a language 
simple enough for the great majority to 
understand without the assistance of a 
teacher. It covers the elementary sub- 
jects ina helpful way. It can be used asa 
text and a reading circle book, and should 
prove helpful in both fields. 


EVERYDAY Economics, by Cornelius C. 
Janzen and Orlando W. Stephenson. Pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
- Chicago, 1931. 


This book was written to serve as a 
basic text in economics. It contains a 
body of valuable information for students 
and calls for a variety of activities which 
every teacher will welcome. The questions 
on the text help the student to direct his 
own study and to organize his knowledge. 
The problems for class discussion and 
suggestions for notebook work add to the 
value of the book. 


PuBLIC SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION, by Fred Englehardt. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1931; 595 pages. 


Here is an excellent new book in public 
school administration. Doctor Englehardt 
is qualified by training and by experience 
to write such a volume. He has treated 
such subjects as ‘“‘The Board of Educa- 
tion,” ‘“‘The Superintendent of Schools,” 
“The Educational Program and Organiza- 
tion,’’ “‘Principles of Organization and Ad- 
ministration Applied,’’ ‘Personnel Manage- 
ment,” “Organization and Supervision,” 
and sixteen other subjects in an interesting, 
constructive way. This book will be 
widely used as a text in public school 
administration. 


STUDENT-TEACHING, by 
Arthur Raymond Kent. Published by 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1930; 891 pages. Price $3.00. 


This is a book of basic principles, 
applied activities, and proper administra- 
tion of student-teaching. The book is 
divided intothree parts. Part I deals with 
introductory data, definitions and problems 
and the basic theory involved. Part Il 
describes the actual work of student- 
teaching. Part III gives consideration 
to the larger administrative problems. It 
is an unusually helpful volume to persons 
dealing with this problem. 


BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDwCca- 
TION, by Otis W. Caldwell, Charles Edward 
Skinner, and J. Winfield Tietz. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Boston, 1931; 534 
pages. Price $2.72. 


In this volume the authors have pre- 
sented those aspects of biology which are 
foundational to education, psychology, 
and sociology. It is the expressed hope 
of the authors that the biological knowledge 
presented in this new book will contribute 
to a more purposeful development ‘“‘not 
only of general philosophy of education 
but of an individual philosophy of living.” 
This book should be widely read by 
students of education. 


THE TEACHER AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, by W. W. Carpenter and 
John Rufi. Published by Ginn and Con- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, 1931; 460 pages. 


This is the first book on secondary school 
administration to come across the desk 
of the editor that has been written from 
the point of view of the teacher. The 
authors are well prepared to write such a 
volume. Their training, their experience 
and their interest in this field fit them for 
the preparation of such a book. 


The book will be found useful as a text 
in teacher-training institutions and for 
study purposes in high school organizations. 
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My Work AND Fun Books, Booxs V 
anv VI. Published by Ginn and Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1931; 47 pages. Price 
$0.40. 


These work books have been prepared 
to go with Books V and VI, of Pennell and 
Cusack’s, ‘“The Children’s Own Readers.”’ 
They are in loose-leaf form and provide a 
large amount of work material of an 
interesting nature. They will be found 
valuable for use with the readers they are 
designed to accompany. 


ROMANCE OF THE AIRMAN, by Pauline 
A. Humphreys and Gertrude Hosey. Pub- 


lished by Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1931; 566 pages. Price $1.48. 


This book starts with some ancient 
stories of man’s attempts to fly and quotes 
interesting bits of literature from Ovid, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and other men who 
dreamed of man’s ability to sail through 
the air. It tells the story of inventions 
both in the field of airplanes and balloons 
and recites in a most interesting way the 
work of the pathfinders of the air. Miss 
Humphreys and Miss Hosey have done an 
excellent piece of work in providing this 
literature for school children in the United 
States. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH, Book II, by 
Stella S. Center and Ethel E. Holmes. 
Published by Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 
1929; 446 pages. 


Book II, in organization is quite like 
Book I. The suggestions for composi- 
tion activities deal with actual life situa- 
tions. The pupil is encouraged to regard 
his study of English as something that is 
intimately related to all of his life activities. 
One of the basic principles of this book 
is that the pupil should take preliminary 
tests, study, test again, review, and take a 
final test, outlining his progress in each 
unit of work. Book II, like Book I, has a 
strong appeal to young readers, since much 
of the material deals with experiences of 
young people. Both books are interesting- 
ly illustrated, thus giving them a greater 
appeal to boys and girls. 


EVROPE 


ALL EXPENSES $395 SEA AND LAND 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 





ELEMENTS OF ENGLIsH, Book I, by Stella 
S. Center and Ethel E. Holmes. Published 
by Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1929; 362 
pages. 


This is the first book of a three-book 
series. It deals with English as used in 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing. 
It attempts to articulate carefully all of the 
composition activities with actual situa- 
tions such as confront the pupil in school, 
at home, and on the playground. It 
includes a full discussion of functional 
grammar, extensive drill materials, and 
frequent reviews. 


AN INTERPRETATIVE History oF Epu- 
CATION, by J. Franklin Messenger. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 1931; 387, pages. 


Here is a book written from a differ- 
ent point of view. Dean Messenger says 
in the first paragraph of the preface 
that ‘“‘what Aristotle thought is of less 
importance than what he makes us think.” 
This is the spirit of his book. He presents 
the views and practices of ancient peoples 
with references to their bearing on mod- 
ern education. 


Wuat WovuLtp You HAveE DONE? by 
Vernon Jones. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1931; 179 pages. Price 
$0.72. 


This is a book of true stories from 
biography for boys and girls. The aim 


of the volume is to present to boys and 
girls series of problems in story form for 
individual and group study. The stories 
are well chosen, well written, and will 
prove of real worth to boys and girls all 
over the-country. 
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University of Cincinnati 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1931 


Two Weeks’ Intersession in Education 
June 8—June 20 


First Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
June 20—July 28 





Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
July 28—August 29 


Eight Weeks’ Science Courses 
June 15—August 8 





DEMONSTRATION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—An activity program embodying 
the best in progressive education, developed by skilled teachers with average children. 
Kindergarten, first, second, fourth, sixth grades, all.on the campus. Carefully guided 
observation courses, with credit. Individual and group conferences with demon- 
stration teachers. Numerous related courses. Direction of Dr. Ruth Streitz. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS—Worked out to INTENSIVE UNIT COURSES—Dr. 


fit individual needs. Degrees A. B., 
B. Sc., A. M., Ph. D. granted. Recog- 
nition of normal school training, to- 
wards B. Sc. in Education. New library 
with ample space and service. 130 
courses this summer, with faculty of 65. 
Courses for teachers correlate theory 
with practice. Individual guidance to- 
wards degrees. Placement bureau in 
operation through summer. 


EXCELLENT LIVING CONDITIONS 


—Campus on beautiful hill-top site at 
beginning of mile-long Burnet Woods 
park. Dormitories for men and for 
women; University commons. Easy 
access to down town business and rec- 
reational centers. Complete University 
facilities. A municipal university com- 
bining cultural and practical advantages. 


Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, teaches “Mental Measurement 
in Relation to Educational Procedures” 
as a unit course in Intersession. A. 
Laura McGregor, of Rochester, pre- 
sents “The Secondary School Cur- 
riculum” as a unit course, June 22 to 
July 3. Two credits in education for 
each course. Intercession and two 
regular terms provide equivalent of one 
full semester. 


RECREATIONAL ADVANTAGES— 


On the campus: Tennis, swimming 
pools, gymnasia, free lectures and musi- 
cal recitals. Grand Opera presented 
by distinguished artists nightly at 
nearby Zoological Gardens. Magnifi- 
cent Cincinnati Art Museum recently 
enlarged. Excursions on Ohio River 
and to Kentucky scenic attractions. 
National League baseball. 


For Bulletin Address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
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Current Educational Problems as 
Revealed Through School Surveys 


By JAMES W. CAMMACK, JR. 
State Department of Education 


INTRODUCTION 


This article deals with certain problems 
in the field of education as revealed through 
school surveys. The problems treated are 
grouped under certain general phases of 
education. These phases are: (1) organi- 
zation and administration, (2) physical 
plants and equipment, (3) the teaching 
staff, (4) classification and progress of 
pupils, (5) the course of study and the 
curriculum, and (6) school finance. No 
attempt will be made herein to treat a 
problem from each of the different types 
of surveys under the phases of education 
selected. 


TREATMENT OF PROBLEMS 


Organization and administration.—A 
majority of the survey reports examined 
revealed problems concerning the organiza- 
tion and administration of schools. An 
important problem relating to state organi- 
zation is: What is the most effective 
organization of a state department of 
education? This problem is important 
because the great increase in school costs 
and the trend toward increased state 
control of schools call for an efficient 
organization of the State Department. 
State departments of education in some 
states are handicapped by ex-officio state 
boards of education and by a politically 
elected superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. In some instances the superintendent 
is elected for a short term of office and 
cannot succeed himself. One _ possible 
solution to this problem is to provide for 
long-term lay boards with the power to 
appoint the superintendent; the superin- 
tendent serving as executive secretary of 
the board. 


_ Many surveyors have found the follow- 
ing problem to be an important one: 


What relation should exist between a 
board of education, either county or city, 
and the superintendent of schools? In 
some instances it has been found that the 
superintendent is looked upon as an agent 
or clerk of the board, having little or 
nothing to do with formulating and 
administering the school program. With- 
out exception surveyors have recommended 
that capable superintendents be elected 
and that they be given power to administer 
the school program and be held accountable 
for its success. They have further pointed 
out that the board is a legislative body 
which should represent and look after the 
interests of the community. 


Physical plants and equipment.—Prob- 
ably no other problem is faced more 
universally than the problem of providing 
adequate buildings and equipment for the 
ever increasing school population. The 
problem is often stated as ‘‘What factors 
shculd be considered in recommending an 
adequate present and future building 
program for a county or city?”’ Surveyors 
have found that many factors have aided 
in the growth of the school population. 
Some of these factors are: (1) growth of 
the junior high school, (2) rise of the junior 
college, (3) introduction of vocational 
education, and (4) the realization of the 
value of an education. Attention has been 
called to the type of building to be erected. 
Surveyors have made careful studies of 
utilization of space in order that costs 
might be minimized. 

In many rapid growth cities, new 
problems concerning the location of build- 
ings must be considered. In these cities 
present needs often require the expenditure 
of large sums. Studies must be made of 
the industries of the cities, and population 
trends must be considered before adequate 
future programs can be determined. 
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The teaching staff—Employing boards 
are usually faced with the following 
problem: What factors must be considered 
in maintaining a corps.of desirable teachers? 
Surveys have sometimes revealed that: 
(1) teachers are poorly trained for the 
field in which they are teaching, (2) they 
are poorly paid, (3) they have had insuffi- 
cient experience, and (4) they lack profes- 
sional interest. In some cases administra- 
tors have not been careful in placing 
teachers in the field for which they are 
prepared. 

It has been found that poor salaries and 
overwork drive many competent teachers 
from the field. In some cases salary 
schedules are unjust and are built on 
unscientific principles. Surveyors have 
pointed out that training and experience 
should merit proper considerations when 
salary schedules are being made. 


Classification and progress of pupils.—In 
the classification of pupils the following 
problem arises: What factors should be 
considered in the classification of pupils? 
In some schools a pupil’s classification 
depends on the number of subjects he has 
passed. Surveys have pointed out that 
(1) the pupil’s age, (2) mentality, (3) pro- 
gress in school, (4) special abilities ‘and 
difficulties, and (5) the length of time he is 
apt to remain in school must be considered. 


Two of the problems that arise as to the 
progress of pupils are: (1) How efficient is 
the system of instruction in a city, county, 
or state? and (2) are the pupils in a city, 
county, or state achieving the desired 
standards? Through the use of stand- 
ardized tests, surveyors have found that 
many children are failing to work up to 
capacity in certain subjects. In some 
cases children have been held back in one 
subject and crowded in another. Poor 
conduct and absence frem school have 
hindered the progress of pupils in some 
systems. In addition, the absence of 


supervision and poor teaching methods 





have been revealed. It has also been found 
that teachers in the same system vary 
greatly in the amount of work they expect 
of children. Surveyors have pointed out 
that one of the chief factors to be considered 
in the progress of pupils is their achieve- 
ment. 


The course of study and the curriculum.— 
When considering state and city courses 
of study er curriculums, the following 
problem arises: Has the course of study 
or the curriculum been built on a modern 
and scientific basis and on sound theories 
of education? The ‘‘scissors and paste” 
method has sometimes been revealed. In 
some cases only traditional subjects are 
taught and little consideration is given 
to the individual needs of the pupil. In 
the State of Kentucky some fifteen subjects 
are required to be taught. The legislature 
in this State has expanded the course of 
study from time to time by tacking on 
another subject. Surveyors have called 
attention to the need of an enriched and 
differentiated curriculum. 


An impertant curriculum problem con- 
cerning vocational education is: What 
should determine the amount of vocational 
or industrial arts work offered by the 
school? In some instances, the school 
program has been overloaded with voca- 
tional work, but in others no provision 
has been made for such work. It has been 
found that the junior and senior high 
schools of most communities can offer as 
much of this work as is needed, without 
the establishment of special vocational 
and industrial schools. 


School finance.—An important financial 
question in all taxing units is: Are school 
funds expended in such a manner as to 
insure equal educational opportunities for 
all children? Gross inequalities in the 
distribution of school funds have been 
revealed by many surveyors. In some 
counties in Kentucky the wealth is many 
times greater than in others, aside from 
the State per capita which is distributed 
on the census basis, yet each county must 
support its own schools. An equalization 
fund and more efficient administration will 
probably aid in the solution of this 
problem. 

Another financial problem is: What 
factors should be considered in determining 
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the amount a taxing unit should spend for 
education? Surveys have caused a general 
increase in the amounts spent in support 
of schools. Common practice requires that 
approximately thirty-five per cent of a 
state’s income be spent for education, but 
there is probably no upper limit to the 
amount that should be spent so long as 
it is spent wisely. 

Communities of limited wealth are 
faced with the following problem: What 
new sources of revenue can be found? 
In answer to this question surveyors have 
recommended that severance taxes be 
levied and that luxuries and incomes be 
taxed. 

SUMMARY 


Some of the most important problems 
that have been revealed through school 
surveys are: 

1. What is the most effective organiza- 
tion of a state department of education? 

2. What factors should be considered 
in recommending an adequate building 
program for a county or a city? 

3. What factors must be considered in 
maintaining a corps of desirable teachers? 
4. How efficient is the system of 
instruction in the schools of a county, city, 
or state? 

5. Has the course of study or the cur- 
riculum been built on a modern and 
scientific basis and on sound theories of 
education ? 

6. Are school funds expended in such 
a manner as to insure equal educational 
opportunities for all children? 


LINCOLN NUMBER OF KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


The Lincoln number of Kentucky School 
Journal issued in February seems to be one 
of the most appreciated issues of our pub- 
lication. Many requests have been made 
irom different sections of our country for 
this particular issue. Altho approximately 
14,000 copies of the Lincoln number were 
published, our supply has long since been 
exhausted. If there should be more than 
one of the February JOURNAL in the same 
family of our members, we would very 
much appreciate the return to this office 
of journals not needed. Postage will be 
tetunded to any one sending us the Febru- 
ary issue known as the ‘‘Lincoln Issue.” 


THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


The Sixty-ninth Annual Convention of 
the National Education Association will 
be held in Los Angeles, California, 
June 28th to July 4th. An _ excellent 
program under the direction of President 
Willis A. Sutton has been prepared. 
Emphasis will be placed on ‘“The Improve- 
ment of Educational Opportunities for 
Rural Children, Relation of Schools and 
Business, and The Integration of All 
Education.” 

General sessions, meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, registration, exhibits, 
and convention headquarters will be located 
in the Shrine Civic Auditorium. The 
Auditorium is easily reached from the heart 
of the city. It is located near the campus 
of the University of Southern California. 
Departmental and allied group meetings 
will be held at the University and the 
Museum and State Buildings in Exposition 
Park. 

All who have not already made hotel 
reservation may do so by applying to 
Mr. F. L. Thurston, Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section, 307 California Reserve Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The railroads are making a_ special 
excursion rate for tourists during the 
summer months. This rate is materially 
lower than the usual one and one-half fares. 
Sales of these excursion tickets begin 
May 15th and continue until September 
30th. All ticket agents will be in possession 
of the schedule of rates. Representatives 
of the principal railroad companies will 
gladly furnish information to any who wish 
to arrange an itinerary for National 
Education Association meeting. 

Since official delegates representing the 
Kentucky Education Association at the 
Los Angeles meeting are yet to be selected, 
I trust those who contemplate attending 
the meeting will advise me promptly. It 
is important that our list of delegates be 
completed before the Convention meets. 


R. E. WILLIAMS, 
State Director N. E. A. 


Morat CouraGE—Dare to say no. 
To refuse to do a bad thing is to do a good 
one. 
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(Count made December 31 each year) 
1926 1927 







1924 1928 1929 





1922 






























er 5 708 1 ,016 1,142 1,150 1 33% F ; 
Asimoma............. 20 37 1,107 1 ,669 2 ,095 2 186 2 ,262 2 524 2,671 
oS Ser 17 33 327 * 442 765 810 857 876 876 
SO 249 432 9 592 15 ,213 17 ,924 18 ,497 19,486 20,887 23,615 
Golorado............ 75 140 3 ,820 4,284 4,450 4 582 4 663 4 ,620 4 680 
Connecticut........ 58 102 1,319 1,770 1 ,986 1,997 2,051 1 ,893 1 973 
Delaware.......... 9 13 343 753 802 756 721 759 983 
District of Columbia. 47 96 595 1 ,949 1,449 1 432 1,370 1,276 1 ,409 
Lo? ea 16 33 320 1,051 2.225 2,819 2,651 2 ,490 2 ,063 
Ce eee 50 74 231 459 671 645 1 ,909 2 413 2 ,567 
MED ack Pa bess 21 48 497 621 950 1 ,049 1,050 988 902 
ND 5 nih aim os ee Bi 420 733 7 475. 8 ,961 9 303 11 ,253 11,197 12 ,045 11 ,802 
SRM oslo kas sous 128 207 3.437 4 437 6 ,439 5,315 5 ,902 6,457 6 364 
|. OA Seer 93 185 5 944 3,536 3,313 3 ,342 3,342 3,218 3 324 
Oo See 84 195 1 ,399 1 "390 2 ,696 2,789 3 ,020 3,256 3 294 
Kentucky.......... 60 85 431 543 1,244 1,321 1 ,362 1,428 1 613 
Louisiana.......... 42 54 932 1 ,026 906 770 636 807 819 
OS Se 32 51 2,105 1.,867 1,782 1 643 1 ,769 1 ,696 1,547 
Maryiend.....3...5 55 94 529 1,567 1.374 952 882 1,592 2,102 
Massachusetts. ..... 332 366 10,696 6,197 5 ,415 5 ,646 6,340 5,191 4 828 
MichibAn..........5 #39 251 7 ,466 8 ,977 10,311 11,256 12 ,230 13 ,652 14 541 
Minnesota......... 145 103 2,281 2.704 3 ,800 5.449 7,518 5 ,805 4 540 
Mississippi......... 16 38 156 273 312 274 361 560 669 
eae 216 $12 3 234 3,176 3 186 2 973 3,219 3 287 3 097 
Montana........... 21 60 337 333 313 612 886 985 1,014 
Nebraska.......... 71 114 2 651 2721 2 ,602 2 376 2313 2.331 2 407 






SS Sees a 19 310 562 684 778 753 783 803 







New Hampshire..... 30 38 625 557 460 431 454 337 378 
New Jersey......... 198 280 3,427 4 ,269 6,488 7 173 7 ,678 9,080 10,333 
New Mexico........ 13 30 384 319 286 354 430 536 637 
New York,......... 948 1,230 10,031 9 973 9 278 8,666 10,315 10,522 10,481 
North Carolina..... 23 62 323 430 634 716 854 1 ,066 1,277 
North Dakota...... 42 83 497 584 508 517 588 556 836 






SD Lee chk <= ise n> 349 534 8 ,383 9,881 14,587 16,785 19,490 23,850 26,469 





















Oklahoma.......... 23 95 1,252 1,477 1,565 1,801 1,781 1,880 2 ,135 
EN aes wae. ae 154 1,041 2 288 2 877 2 ,816 2,794 2.170 2 ,808 
Pennsylvania....... 325 535 6,279 10,423 17,650 18,459 19,316 21,206 24,363 
Rhode Island....... 32 47 215 322 474 319 371 336 345 

Smet j 1 

ee 1 ,066 : 1 é 1 
Tennessee.......... 31 60 615 869 1,126 1445 1,457 2245 2 ,029 
Texas...... Sas wos 48 138 1 ,089 2 049 3,726 4 997 3,469 3,440 3 577 
LS 5S eer 30 66 2,879 1,678 2 ,093 2 562 2 ,842 2 994 2 ,807 
DNIRE Ss 5 sok ao-n< 30 40 398 432 330 417 450 370 417 
Virginia............ 40 88 1,082 1,480 1 way 1,794 2,015 2,010 2 107 
Washington........ 68 144 3 413 3 334 5 ,465 6,399 5 ,625 4,778 4,355 
West Virginia. . . 24 114 736 1,810 2,729 2 ,603 2 513 2 ,602 2 ,403 
Wisconsin.......... 160 277 3 316 3,428 3 ,826 4 ,062 4,228 4 368 4 344 
Wyoming.......... 12 22 Lea 1,198 i iss 1,206 1,146 1,100 1 ,068 
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2 
1,827 






PIREOMEEUDScS Gc wds ccs ios nics 27 67 64 79 86 338 1,212 

q Philippine Islands........  ..... 519 221 59 83 110 117 125 
[a Ee See 10 123 108 105 ° 56 11 8 

MR Snes sissies sees 205 140 164 168 203 223 199 213 



















193 216 ,188 








138,856 170,053 ,145 205 ,681 





181 ,350 





rere ’ 8,466 118,032 











The next official count will be made December 31, 1931. Will it be 225,000? We can reach that goal 
by a little extra effort. Let every school, city and county already 100 per cent maintain its record next year 
and Jet those which have not yet reached the 100 per cent goal increase their membership by at least 10 per 
cent. 






Tuis INSPIRING GROWTH IN MEMBERSHIP IS AN EVIDENCE OF THE VALUABLE 
SERVICE RENDERED BY THE ASSOCIATION 












